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Winsor & Newton wish to 
announce that certain of their 
Raw Materials are needed for 
Defense Purposes. At the same 
time, the demand for their Artists’ 
Materials in the Drawing Offices 
of Industrial Firms engaged in 
War Work is growing rapidly. 


In these circumstances, some 
shortages may be inevitable for 
the time being, but they would 
like their many customers in the 
U. S. A. to know that they are 
still doing their best to supply 
them with fine Colours and 
Brushes, but obviously all Defense 
Interests must come first. 
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LEADING ARTISTS, ARCHITECTS AND ILLUSTRATORS 
USE HURLOCK ROYAL CREST 
ARTIST DRAWING AND ILLUSTRATING BOARDS 


Because of the 9 points of Hurlock supremacy . 


@ Cold-Press (rough tooth finish) @ Erases without fuzz or smudge 
@ Hot-Press (extra smooth finish) @ Strips easily without tearing or 
@ Suitable finishes for every require- erumpling 
ment @ Economical because of high qual- 
@ ideal for Wash, Water Color, Ink, ity and reasonably priced. (Sheets 
Crayon, Pastel or any type of 30” x 40” and 20” x 30°’) 
color application Sold by better class of Art Supply 
@ Standard thicknesses Stores everywhere 
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AMERICAN GUNS of every size and description 
are playing a vital role in today’s critical struggle. 
Precision instruments, each and every one, and 
capable of withstanding an amazing amount of 
abuse. 


KOH-I-NOOR PENCILS can accurately be described 
by these very same words. For they, too, are pre- 
cision instruments, each exactly right for its pur- 
pose. While pencils don’t require the strength of 
cannon, the Koh-I-Noor, with its carefully selected 











wood, its strong lead, in 17 degrees of accurately 
graded smoothness, will meet the most exacting de- 
mand. Whether it is selected for designing such 
monsters as those above, or for their pictorial rep- 
resentation, there’s a degree of lead in which the 
utmost CONFIDENCE can be placed. 

Don’t forget that little things like pencils can 
count like bigger things, How would our war effort 
progress if all pencils were to disappear tomorrow? 


So Carry On with Koh-I-Noor! 





smooth-working colors. 





#930 AVIATOR COLORED PENCILS are manufactured in 24 brilliant, 
Artists find them efficient where a limited range 
of colors is needed for general sketching, photo coloring, map work, etc. 
Purchase them at your dealers in single colors or in sets. 
assorted colors, or No. 938——24 assorted colors. 


Send for FREE catalog #2. 


No. 936—12 
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AMERICA’S ART SUPPLY DEALERS 
QUIZ AMERICA’S ARTISTS 






















1, What Do Artists look 

for in oil colors? From 
our side of the fence, the 
color laboratory and the 
oil color manufacturing 
side, we looked over at 
the other side . asked 
art supply dealers what 
their patrons thought of 
Hi-Test, the Sargent spon- 
sored Artists Oils that sell 
at popular prices. 


Y CO., NEW YORK 


2. “What Does your art 3, “Brushes Beautifully 
ist clientele think of Hi- with amazing ease. 
Test?” we asked N. Schwartz, That’s why artists prefer Hi- 
of the “Camera Exchange,” Test,” says Harold Stein- 
Chicago’s well-known art berg of the N. Y. Central 
supply house ... “In my Supply Co. No surprise is 
many years experience, I this, because Hi-Test Oils 
have received many person- are process ground to scien- 
al testimonials of the extra-  tifically perfect smoothness 
ordinary intensity and per- in a plant many consider 
manency of Hi-Test Oils.” “America’s Finest.” 


i ; Luke 


4 Artists Like to Talk when they're shopping for art sup- 
© plies. “We hear much praise of Hi-Test Oils’’ says Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina’s popular dealer, Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. 
Most artists admire the brilliancy, color value and tinting strength 
of these economically priced oil colors. 










5, Your Favorite Dealer has Hi-Test Artists’ Oils in the self 
service color selector shown above. It contains the complete 
Hi-Test palette of 38 sa 
colors. Each tube is 
labeled for your pro- 
tection with detailed : 
specifications as recommend. 
ed by the American Artists’ 
Professional League. If you 
haven't tried Hi-Test, it’s time 
you were agreeably surprised. 
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American Artists’ Color Wks. Inc. 
Sargent Bidg. — 5601 First Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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beneath the two pencil grades you 
most generally use...fill in the coupon 
at the bottom... mail it on to us, and 
we'll send you samples of 


VENUS 


The AMERICAN Drawing Ponetl 
AMERICAN-MADE FOR 35 YEARS 


The reason: because we frankly believe that Venus 
today, as for 35 years, is the finest drawing pencil that 
can be made. Your trying it is the best way we know of 
to convince you of that fact. 
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American Pencil Company 
Dept. D-3, 500 Willow Aveue, Hoboken, N. J. 


NAME & TITLE 








Gentlemen: FIRM NAMC 
Please send FREE samples of the . 
i d ADDRESS 
grades indicated. I'll try them and 





see if | agree. CITY 
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| URING the decade when Charles Burchfield’s fame 
was in the making, he was raising a family—he 
has five children—and was spending his daylight 
hours, most of them, as a wallpaper designer in Buf- 
falo. Nights and Sundays he painted. He even man- 
aged to spend thirty minutes of his lunch hour at his 
easel. In this period he held his first one-man show 
in New York, his watercolors were exhibited in Lon- 
don and Paris and were being collected by the Brook- 
lyn Museum of Art, the Albright Art Gallery, Cleve- 
land Museum of Art, Newark Art Museum, Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, Museum of Modern Art, 
Whitney Museum, Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts, and Phillips Memorial Gallery. By 1928 he felt 
secure enough to quit his job and devote his entire 
time to his beloved painting. Interestingly enough his 
per annum output since then has not exceeded that of 
the earlier period. 

Yes, Burchfield made his name and place in art 
while he was still a Sunday painter. It might be said 
that he never had a chance, at least most men situ- 
ated as he was would have said so. Living always in 
the Midwest, enjoying scant communication with art 
and artists his inspiration was derived from nature 
and his own environment, rather than from the world 
of paint. He has never been abroad. Few artists have 
had as little contact with historic painting as Burch- 
field. He says he cannot recall having seen a Cezanne 
until 1920. He saw his first VanGogh in 1929. He 
thinks Japanese prints may have had some influence 
upon his design, although there was no conscious 
admiration for oriental art before 1918. His art is 
indeed one of the most isolated and original phenom- 
ena in American art. 

Burchfield was born at Ashtabula Harbour, Ohio, 
in 1893. Five years later his family moved to Salem, 
Ohio, where he lived until 1921. It was here that the 
artist found many of his Main Street motives. He 
studied painting at the Cleveland School of Art under 
Henry G. Keller. During summers and until 1921 he 
worked as costs accountant in an automobile parts 
company. From 1921 to 1929, when designing wall- 
papers, he lived in Buffalo. Since then he has made 
his home in Gardenville, a small town a few miles east 
of the lake city. 

Charles Burchfield would never be picked by a 
Hollywood director as an “artist type’—he is not 
“artistic.” He is tall, powerfully built, as evidently 
devoid of temperament as a supreme court judge, and 
as reticent as a judge is supposed to be. He is a man 
of few words and the cliches of the cognoscente are 
not in his vocabulary. He is without pose and pre- 
tense. His outstanding characteristics are simplicity, 
directness and sincerity. Upon slight acquaintance 
one little suspects the depth of feeling that Burch- 
field’s pictures so plainly tell us lie beneath a dis- 
passionate exterior. 

In order really to understand the emotional under- 
tones in Burchfield’s pictures one needs to be some- 
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what acquainted with his first experiments in which 
he attempted—in his early twenties—to re-create the 
sensations and emotions of childhood, to express the 
forebodings of childish imaginations; The Night 
Wind, for example. Of this the artist wrote, “To the 
child sitting cozily in his home the roar of the wind 
outside fills his mind full of strange visions and phan- 
toms flying over the land.” In Church Bells Ringing 
the church tower assumes a face like an African mask 
and sways with the swinging spiral motion and sound 
of the bells. Invisible sound and resulting emotion are 
thus expressed in visual forms. Even when he painted 
a straight nature subject like The First Hepaticas the 
same sinister quality seems to pervade its beauty. 

When, through his more recent work, we think of 
3urchfield as a realist—he has been hailed as a pio- 
neer in a new School of American Realism—we shall 
better understand him if we have thus had a glimpse 
of his early preoccupation with the melancholy aspects 
of nature and human experience. What more fitting 
subjects for the expression of this mood than the 
mongrel architecture of pioneer towns with their 
grotesque Gothic atrocities, the pretentious facades 
of false-fronted shops, muddy and slush-filled streets, 
dreary rows of jerry-built homes, ghost-like, deserted 
houses and the miscellaneous ugliness of an America 
growing up. Ugliness? Is not Burchfield that artist 
Emerson had in mind when he longed for a “genius in 
America with tyrannous eye, which knew the value 
of our incomparable materials and saw in the barbar- 
ism and materialism of the time another carnival] of 
the gods”? Burchfield, at any rate, has made us all 
feel with him the strange and compelling beauty of 
things which, without the revealing touch of his 
brush, would seem devoid of all charm. On the other 
hand he does turn to subjects having a universal ap- 
peal, such as The Great Elm. Here the sun shines 
upon a farm where house and rambling barns are 
pleasantly viewed from beneath the spreading 
branches of the fine old tree. But more often it has 
been snow; wet, reflecting streets; leafless trees and 
lowering skies—all vehicles for expression of the 
“Burchfield mood.” 

What he says about the effect of music upon his 
art indicates the emphasis he places upon mood and 
emotion. Referring to Moussorgsky’s songs he says, 
“They are a great stimulation to me. I feel that 
painting ought to be like that—not necessarily gloomy 
or tragic, but it ought to speak directly to us. The 
painter ought to paint directly the emotion he feels, 
translating a given object or scene without detours.” 

Music, it thus appears, is a constant source of crea- 
tive nourishment for Burchfield. “Victrola music,” he 
says, “is the nearest thing to a hobby, I have. I love 
canned music and listen to it a lot.” 

The romantic and poetical basis for his painting 
experiences is also revealed in his occasional practice 
of painting his picture in words before taking up his 
brush. Here is what he wrote about Sunday Morning. 
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THE NIGHT WIND 1918 


A. Conger Goodyear Collection 





Privately Owned 





IN A DESERTED HOUSE 


Courtesy Rehn Gallery 
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THE FIRST HEPATICAS 1917 
Collection Museum of Modern Art 


“It is Sunday morning in mid-August. The day 
crawls slowly around from a dull listless dawn. Grad- 
ually there swells into a chorus the irritating ‘tick’ of 
countless insects—the sounds proceed from crab-grass 
and scrawny ragweed standing despondently in the 
dismal heat. Down a sun-drenched street, whose vista 
extends out to fields of Queen Anne’s lace and chicory 
dim with hot steam-like mist, come languidly the wor- 
shippers. Those who come from out in the country 
have come over a dirt road which is lined with dust 
whitened weeds. Just before the road crosses a one- 
track railroad, and widens out into a_brick-paved 
street, it passes a wretched farm which has an ill- 
smelling pig-pen from which issue grunts and squeals. 
(The memory of this sight influences the character 
of the clouds mounting up into the sky, giving them 
a tired tawdry look.) Those who come from the town 
have passed lawns which idly moving hose-sprays have 
failed to keep green—lawns adorned by oversized 
canna beds. 

“A few early arrivals are clustered about the en- 
trance, talking of the heat. There is the inevitable 
heavy-set lady with raw sunburned face and neck, 
dressed in a blue and white flowered dress, fanning 
herself. One by one, after desultory greetings have 
been exchanged, they file into the church. A brief 
silence; then the opening hymn, followed by the 
‘responses’, another hymn, and presently is heard the 
hollow voice of the minister, delivering the sermon. 
The world outside is left to itself. 

“(The foregoing is a sort of preliminary mood. 
Somehow or other, I could not make the eventual pic- 
ture fit into the realistic manner that such a descrip- 
tion calls for. The mood from here on changes, be- 
comes more mystical, and abandons almost completely 
the ironical touch. The last sentence should be re- 
peated to open this mood.) 

“The world outside is left to itself. White clouds 
that have a melted look appear in the faded hot-blue 
sky; they seem to struggle upward towards the sun, 
like moths seeking annihilation in a flame, trailing 
behind them shadows across the sky like dark rays. 
Pale orange sunlight, that strikes the bizarre steeple 
with quivering intensity, seems to die before it 
reaches the base of the church. Round about stand 
tall gaunt poplars—for once these normally nervous 
quaking trees stand motionless, shrouded in a warm 
violet haze. From the top-most branches of one comes 
the pulsating metallic drone of a cicada, which 
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BURCHFIELD 
WATERCOLORS 


THE GREAT ELM 
This watercolor, painted in 1941, is 
34x54 inches; the largest Burch- 
field has ever attempted 
tehn Gallery 


OLD HOUSES IN WINTER 
Recently acquired by the Swope 
{rt Gallery, Terre Haute, Indiana, 
from Rehn Gallery. It is 28x43 


SILVER LIGHT 
Painted in 1940. This watercolor is 
23x33 inches. 





Rehn Gallery 


mingles with the voice from the 
church, sounds that only seem to 
emphasize the profound silence 
that has settled down over the 
town. Clouds, trees and church all 
seem to yearn upwards, ever up- 
wards.” 

One of the most striking ex- 
amples of Burchfield’s preoccupa- 
tion with mood is his watercolor, 
In a Deserted House. This is as 
melancholy and empty a subject as 
one can imagine. Yet it must have 
had a haunting fascination for 
Burchfield—it was started in 1921 
and laid aside unfinished for twen- 
ty years. In 1939 it was brought 
out and completed. This practice 
of reviving pictures left unfinished 
is by no means uncommon. Old 
Houses in Winter, here reproduced, 
was likewise completed in 1941 
after a twenty-year interval. In 
thus returning to an old theme 
Burchfield invariably works direct- 
ly upon the original picture. He 
declares that having once put his 
feeling into the theme he is more 
successful in carrying on with the 
first attempt than in starting all 
over again. His method of working 
makes this possible, for his water- 
colors, it will be noted, are painted 
quite dry in contrast to the more 
general fluid method which does 
not encourage working back into 
the washes. 

Most of Burchfield’s subjects are 
found within a stone’s throw of his 
home, figuratively speaking. He is 
the kind of artist who is always 
discovering something new in old, 
familiar things. A chance view of 
neighboring houses through the 
branches of a leafless tree gives ex- 
citement to a commonplace scene. 
The wood shed in his back yard 
suddenly reveals itself as a thing 
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THE MARKET AT CHRISTMASTIME 


This watercolor, owned by the 
Whitney Museum, is 43x26 in- 
ches. It was painted in 194] 


On the page opposite, a few 
of about twenty-five — pencil 
studies for this picture are 
shown. They are on 11x17-inch 


sheets 


The drawing at the right is the 
only complete drawing of the 
subject that Burchfield made. 
It is far from a “working draw- 
ing” but it serves as a compo- 
sitional layout which, by means 
of squaring-up, permitted trans- 
fer to the watercolor paper. 


This drawing is 9x15 inches 


of beauty when seen under some unusual condition of 
light or his own mood. A drainage ditch running 
along a concrete highway with telegraph poles and a 
tree or two will send him back to his studio filled with 
desire to paint. 

Burchfield, as has been noted, has been but slightly 
influenced by the work of either his contemporaries 
or the old masters. He is, accordingly, free from 
traditional conceptions of picture making, from cer- 
tain time-honored taboos. Thus we find him cutting 
his Silver Light nearly in half by the light sky reflec- 
tion in the wet street and treating each half of the 
picture with almost mechanical symmetry. Yet 
through compositional subtleties he not only saves the 
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WATERCOLOR BY CHARLES BURCHFIELD 


day, he achieves a result of unusual distinction. In 
March Road the road and row of trees leading off 
almost to the frame at the right is another daring 
violation of an academic prohibition. Burchfield knows 
his design; he has an unerring sense of structure in 
form and pattern. This is intuitive but it is also ap- 
plied analytically. Among the many pencil studies for 
The Great Elm, for example, are several which are 
purely diagrammatic—experiments in the design of 
that great foliage arch in its relation to other ele- 
ments in the picture. 

Burchfield’s creative processes vary, naturally 
enough, with the kind of experience he is having. We 
have seen how he sometimes broods over a picture for 
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MOUNTING A SHEET OF WATERCOLOR PAPER 
Burchfield’s usual practice is to stretch his paper, regardless of 
its weight. These pictures show the three operations: wetting 
the paper (on both sides) with a sponge; applying library paste 
with a three-inch varnish brush: smoothing down the sheet 
on a piece of one-eighth-inch cardboard. To prevent warping, 
another sheet of ordinary wrapping paper is moistened and 
pasted to the reverse side of the cardboard. The mount is 
put in press to dry 


Below, we see Burchfield’s outdoor sketching outfit which he 
has set up in his studio for the photographer. The guy ropes 
hold his easel secure on a windy day. In the cover picture he 
is seen starting out on a sketching trip. The leather belt, over 
his windbreaker, supports the easel slung on his back and the 
pouch at his side containing paints, palette and brushes 
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a long time before his conception is finally realized. 
At other times he goes out with his sketching kit and 
returns in a few hours with a completed painting. 
But most of his pictures are carefully studied and 
our reproduction of his studies for The Market at 
Christmastime demonstrates his usual procedure. He 
will make a great many pencil drawings on location, 
familiarizing himself with every detail and color 
aspect. 

These drawings may or may not be referred to 
when he finally begins his painting, but through them 
he has absorbed both the factual and emotional con- 
tent of the scene. They are not so much sketches as 
diagrammatic data with written notes of colors and 
effects. It will be observed that even in the final pen- 
cil composition which is squared up for transfer, the 
forms are indicated rather than meticulously defined; 
he leaves as much as possible for his brush to do. 

Examining a complete set of these pencil sketches 
one is impressed by the thoroughness of his study. 
In The Market at Christmastime series, for example, 
there are drawings of as inconsequential details as the 
base of the lamp post, with written notations of color; 
there are a half-dozen drawings of the slushy street, 
full of scribbled notes; and innumerable details which 
do not even appear in the picture. 

The Great Elm is the largest watercolor Burchfield 
has ever made; it is 34x54 inches. To secure a large 
enough paper he had to enlarge a 24x36 sheet by add- 
ing strips all around, mounting all on a heavy piece 
of cardboard. To do this he cut the edges with a razor 
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CHARLES BURCHFIELD’S WATERCOLOR BRUSHES 


blade along a metal straightedge. When carefully 
cemented to the board, with edges butted together, 
the seam was scarcely noticeable. Regardless of the 
weight of paper he always mounts it on one-eighth 
inch cardboard. 

Our discussion thus far has related only to Burch- 
field’s watercolors. While he does not employ this me- 
dium exclusively, he greatly prefers it to oil. ‘“‘My 
preference for watercolor,” he says, “is a natural one. 
To paint in watercolor is as natural to me as using a 
pencil, and presents no more difficulties than a pencil; 
whereas I always feel self-conscious when I use oil. 
I have to stop and think how I am going to apply the 
paint to canvas, which is a detriment to complete 
freedom of expression. It is like a speaker pausing 
in his talk to get just the right word. To me water- 
color is so much more pliable, and quick. For instance, 
you decide that a whole passage is undesirable; you 
take a sponge and wipe it out in a few seconds. To 
do the same thing in oil is more complicated and 
takes more time. 


REPRODUCED AT THREE-QUARTERS SIZE 


“Basically, the only difference between oil and 
watercolor is one of vehicle. Obviously dry-cake water- 
colors require a certain method of application to 
paper; but tube watercolors are the same as tube oils, 
except that gum arabic and glycerine are used with 
the pigments in place of oils or varnishes. Both are, 
in common practice, transferred to linen fibres, the 
one in the form of paper, the other as woven cloth. 
The fact that water is the thinning medium for water- 
color, to my mind, makes it much easier to handle in 
all respects. 

“Many authorities think that watercolors are more 
permanent than oils; whereas the general public mis- 
takenly thinks of watercolor as a slightly less durable 
medium. There needs to be education carried on in 
this respect.” 

Charles Burchfield’s paintings are steadily being 
acquired by America’s art museums. During the past 
winter, alone, four watercolors were added to museum 
collections. No American painter has more wide- 
spread recognition. 


Photos on ‘facing pages by Hare 


BURCHFIELD’S 
WATERCOLOR BRUSHES 


No. 1 is a red sable, pointed brush used 
more or less infrequently in the conven- 
tional manner. Nos. 2, 3, & 4 are straight 
black sable “brights’—for all manner 
of painting. Nos. 5, 6, 7 & 8 are 
“brights” which have been trimmed di- 
agonally—used for drawing and painting. 
Nos. 9 & 10 are pig-bristle “brights” cut 
off short—used for scrubbing out details 
that are to be eliminated. These are 
typical; there are others in different 
sizes. His practice of trimming his 
brushes diagonally was suggested by the 
manner in which they naturally wore 
down as he painted. Burchfield, by the 
way, is left-handed 


HIS PALETTE 
This close-up of Burchfield’s palette 
gives more than a hint of the artist's 
technical practice. Note the character of 
the brush smears; they indicate his “dry” 
manner of handling color 
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ITS BEAUTY 


WHOSE STRENGTH IS 


PAPERBOARD PACKAGING 


CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 





BLACK AND WHITE DRAWING BY JOHN ATHERTON 


The original drawing is 12 x 16 inches 
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It is not often that an artist majors both in painting 
and in advertising art. That is literally true of John 
Atherton, an advertising artist who is being extolled 
by critics for his surrealist paintings on exhibition— 
at the time of writing—at the Julien Levy Galleries 
in New York. Museums are buying his pictures too. 

Atherton has two sets of brushes. With one he 
earns his livelihood; with the other he does what he 
always wanted to do, was determined to do. Like so 
many youngsters ambitious to become painters, he 
soon discovered that manufacturers of automobiles, 
radios and eyewash were more interested in the prod- 
ucts of his brush than was the art world. Unlike most 
of the others his determination to paint survived the 
struggle for survival. As a matter of fact it has been 
largely responsible for his preeminence as an adver- 
tising artist. His experience certainly justified the 
postulate that “a successful commercial artist is mere- 
ly a fine artist in the market place.” So it is that his 
painting has been an inceptive background for dis- 
tinctive work in advertising art. 

It is a commonly held prejudice—which has consid- 
erable foundation—that the practice of commercial 
art spoils a man for painting and that no fine painter 
can find his way about in the world of commerce. 
Atherton, then, must be the exception that proves the 
rule, for the critics who praise his paintings are not 
even aware of his fame as an advertising artist, nor, 
it is safe to say, do most of those who admire his 
Magazine drawings even know that Atherton is a 
name to revere on 57th Street. 

Atherton is by nature a designer. Everything he 
does is rigidly, if pleasantly, organized. He is also 
a lover of detail and texture, but these qualities are 
held in proper relation to the grand plan of the de- 
sign whether it be a painting, or a drawing for an 


automobile advertisement. The advertiser appreciates 
the distinction which results from the merging of 
these qualities. The advertisement has, first, the at- 
traction value of largeness of design and, second, the 
pleasure the reader finds in descriptive detail. 

Atherton is a surrealist in his painting. One critic 
more correctly labeled him sure realist because his 
chief interest seems to be in the painting of detail 
rather than in mystical implications found in those 
weird combinations of unrelated objects. He is par- 
ticularly fascinated by armor, to which he gives ulti- 
mate polish and brilliant highlights. 

Atherton hails from the West Coast, although the 
first few years of his life were spent in Minnesota, 
where he was born in 1901. His high school education 
was interrupted in 1918 by a year in the Navy. He 
studied art in San Francisco, in the California College 
of Fine Arts, after a year in the College of the 
Pacific. 

Throughout his college and art school days he 
earned his way by playing the banjo in dance orches- 
tras. He was married in 1926 and came to New York 
in 1929. He now lives in Ridgefield, Connecticut, 
where he built a home in 1932. He is represented in 
New York by James Munroe Perkins, an artist’s 
agent. 

Atherton, in addition to his regular advertising 
work, does innumerable posters, covers and decorative 
illustrations for the magazines. He won an award for 
a World’s Fair poster and, it will be remembered by 
our readers, won a first and a second prize in the 
Modern Museum of Art Poster Competition last year. 
The first prize design—the clasped hands, “Buy a 
Share in America’”—has been widely distributed in 
the saving stamps and bonds campaign. 
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The trend of advertising in newspapers and maga- 
zines, always a safe barometer of economic conditions, 
indicates that the coming months will witness marked 
changes in the complexion of the printed page. As 
industrial plants are converted to wartime production 
and sources of manufacture become frozen to normal 


a strong need for keying and identifying all govern- 
ment releases. Such is the function of the trade-mark 

-capsule of pictorial thought. By the intelligent use 
and repetition of graphic symbols these many mes- 
sages can be skilfully woven into a fabric of effective 
continuity. 


Shows Howto Make 





requirements, consumer goods disappear from the 
storekeepers’ shelves and counters. In adjusting his 
message to new requirements, the advertiser finds 
himself face to face with new conditions and regula- 
tions. Less pressure on sales efforts, and more em- expressed in the fewest possible strokes and words— 
phasis on institutional appeal are to be expected. Copy, if possible, with no text at all. Like a poster in min- 
art and typography will undergo changes to conform iature, it must display a singleness of purpose in 
with more rigorous requirements. Beyond the chang- direct and epigrammatic fashion. Pure, strong black- 
ing technic of the page itself, increased government and-white has proved most effective in varying me- 
activity will follow and a corresponding decrease in diums of reproduction; therefore, meaningless detail 
messages of private enterprise. must be eliminated in order to get best results. The 
This broad general change of policy is bound to thought conveyed should be an interrupting one, easily 
carry revolutionary implications down to the smallest caught at a glance and easily retained in one’s memory. 
detail. In line with maximum efficiency nothing less This direct eye-appeal registers itself forcefully only 
than an “ali-out” effort will do. The strict administra- with constant repetition; hence, it is necessary to 
tion of wartime forces dictates the highest standards utilize every opportunity wherein a mark can be of 
all along the line. Advertising design must achieve additional help in the advertising scheme. 
new heights in its wartime functions. How well our Axis enemies have mastered this fun- 
In the confusion of countless patriotic messages, damental psychology! By the constant hammer blows 
advertisements, posters and pronouncements, ranging under the shadow of the swastika, borrowed from an- 
from the gigantic painted outdoor bulletin down to cient civilizations of the Orient, the Germans have 
the tiny sticker or postal cancellation slogan, there is earmarked their efforts on a wide scale, never losing 


The trade-mark device or emblem is the simplest 
and most forceful means by which an association of 
ideas can be presented to the public mind. It is the 
crystallization of clear logic, simply and dramatically 
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the opportunity to establish by their well-known sym- designed so that “he who runs may read” our efforts 
bol the mark of the conqueror. In the Far East the will fall short of their full intent. At present the 
sons of the Rising Sun have added a new symbol of publicity processes of long established agencies are 
terror designed by Japan to become the trade-mark of handicapped by ways and means that antedate the 
Pan-Asia. The familiar monad called Yang and Ying, present era. The marks and seals of most departments 
of Chinese origin, consists of a circle equally divided show a sad deficiency, measured by modern advertising 
into areas of black and white by a serpentine division standards. A compilation of these devices issued in 
through the middle. (In this country it is the trade- catalog form by the Government Printing Office shows 
mark of the Northern Pacific Railway.) hundreds of seals originally designed between the 
Our government has taken some initial steps in the years 1900 and 1915. These have been in continuous 
right direction. The United States Army Recruiting service through force of habit, and in many cases are 
Service has done an excellent job with its “Keep ’em used in their crude forms without benefit of sub- 
Flying” mark and slogan, showing the three planes sequent refinement. Archaic symbolism, heraldic treat- 
within a circle. The now familiar Minute Man adopted ment, poor lettering and draftsmanship unsuited to 
by the Treasury Department to symbolize its sales good reproduction results, mark a number of these 
efforts for defense bonds and stamps is easily the seals. Were these marks to serve in the business world, 
most outstanding symbol so far created during the modern advertising technic would surely have swept 
present emergency. By making the Minute Man avail- them into the discard long ago, for the trade-mark 
able to every publisher, printer and advertiser through often is designed to provide the keynote of identifica- 
wholesale distribution of mats and electros the govern- tion to an entire advertising campaign. By the in- 
ment has demonstrated clearly that it appreciates the genuity of its conception, and the quality of its drafts- 
cumulative value of a popular symbol. This lesson manship the success of many a sales program may rise 

should be snatched up by every functioning agency, or fall. 
every public relations official, until our pages are Aside from the existing departmental agencies are 
flooded with a wealth of highly effective insignia, each the many new bureaus and offices created by the 
with its significant story to tell or its impression to exigency of the moment. They should suffer none of 
be flashed before the mind’s eye. the handicaps of old age, and should burst forth with 
There are urgent necessities to drive home the dire the full advantage of enthusiastic youth. Funds, 
messages brought on by the war, and unless these are drives, collection efforts, savings plans, warnings, ad- 


Continued on page 39 
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Editor’s Note: We know of no one more 


competent to appraise the status of current 


marks in government use than Clarence P. ‘N 
Hornung. For years he has made a study of Ni 
the field of commercial trade-marks, and as 
far back as 1933 he criticized and made 


recommendations in public print on what 9S FOR vic 












could be done with this important problem. 
He is the author of many articles on art and 
allied subjects, His books include: “‘Hand- 
book of Designs & Devices”; “Trade- 
Marks’’; and “Bookplates.”’ Our readers will 
recall his study on the American eagle in 
the November 1941 issue. 
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Let's Look at 


FAMUUFLAG 


By BARON NICHOLAS 


Ever since the war has come to America each one of us has asked, 


CHERHASUOFF 


so that when troop training began this 


“What can I do to best serve my country in its hour of need?” summer (1941) a camouflage officer ac- 
The artist, naturally enough, thinks at once of camouflage and Companied every division.” Quoting 
enquires whether his special talents and skills may be in demand {¥rther from the same bulletin: 


in this field. In order to answer these questions about the prac- 


“Industrial camouflage concerns itself 


. a with blurring huge targets, such a 
tice and teaching of camouflage, AMERICAN ARTIST has gorie to ancigg te A gag TC ig . , 


one who can speak with authority on this vital subject. Baron 
Cherkasoff, formerly Colonel in the Russian Imperial Army, 
Captain in the British Army and member of the Council of 
Civilian Camouflage is now conducting a course in camouflage 


at the American School of Design in New York. 


What he writes will answer some of our readers 


munitions plants, from planes which 
must find those targets when ten miles 
off and three miles high, and must un- 
load their bombs while three miles away 
from their target ... Industrial camou- 
flage ...is not an army function.. 

questions. Certainly, if we are faced with any im- 


They will want to ask others. These, the Baron will gladly Mediate danger of bombing, all prac- 
answer. Questions reaching him before May 5th will be an- ti¢able aid and information will be given 
swered in the June number of this magazine. Please address ‘' °Wners 0! important industrial — 
him at the American School of Design, 133 W. 58th Street, New cycle Mag scccliesaga ts sa get 


York City. Editors 


ia the Trojan Horse, perhaps before, camou- 
iJ flage has been employed in the field of war to de- 
ceive and confuse the enemy. In modern times scien- 
tific camouflage has been increasingly used by armies 
at the front. But today, because of the development 
of aviation, there is no front. Once a country is in- 
vaded, its whole territory becomes subject to possible 
attack by air. So the field of camouflage is vastly 
extended and its importance increases with the in- 
creased importance of material. If the tremendous 
supply of ammunition modern war demands cannot 
be delivered because factories in the rear cannot be 
protected, the whole defense fails. 

It is encouraging that the public is now beginning 
to take seriously any measures that may have a bear- 
ing on the most important task now before the Ameri- 
can people; namely, to win the war. And camouflage 
is one of the measures that has not as yet come 
greatly into use as a practical way but, like First Aid 
training and Air Raid warden practice, camouflage 
has begun to find its ardent advocates and practi- 
tioners, who look forward to ways of usefulness and 
begin to prepare themselves for whatever may be in 
store. 

Two general types of camouflage are to be consid- 
ered: military and industrial. 

Military camouflage is entirely controlled and di- 
rected by the Army and has to do only with soldiers. 
Its ultimate practice takes place under front-line con- 
ditions and involves all the disciplines and capacities 
of the soldier in action. Quoting from a bulletin by 
Lt. Col. Homer Saint-Gaudens, Corps of Engineers 
and Assistant in the Operations and Training Branch 
of the United States Army: “The Engineer Board at 
Fort Belvoir, Virginia, has ten officers developing 
camouflage experiments. The 84th Engineer Battalion 
at Fort Belvoir has at present four lettered companies 
with twenty-one officers and seventy-five men working 
at camouflage construction. In Belvoir a camouflage 
school taught fifty officers camouflage fundamentals, 
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to recognize from an airplane. Just what 

official center will be responsible for such 

action has not yet been decided, for those 
in power in Washington feel that this is a moment to 
make haste slowly. Force of circumstances drove the 
English into hurry-up camouflage work. The results 
proved both expensive and disastrous.” 

One of the first questions to be asked is: Js art 
training or ability a prerequisite for camouflage? 
Training in art or ability as an artist is not neces- 
sary for camouflage but of course it is very helpful. 
However, it is only one of the arts and sciences that 
are useful to the camoufleur. The principles of color 
combination are known to the artist but the camou- 
fleur can learn them. The chemist knows the chemis- 
try of paint but the camoufleur can make use of the 
chemist’s findings. Again, the photographer already 
knows how objects look through the lense of a camera 
and if he is an aerial photographer he knows much 
that the camoufleur would find useful, but the camou- 
fleur can work with the aid and cooperation of the 
photographer and his photos and maps. In a word, if 
the camoufleur were an artist-chemist-photographer- 
biologist - psychologist-architect-engineer-aviator and 
several other persons in one he would be ideally fitted 
to practice camouflage. 

What are the most important qualifications for a 
camoufleur? By far the most important of all is com- 
mon sense. Interest in continued study and sincere 
belief in the importance of camouflage come next. 
Unselfish devotion and real patriotic fervor in want- 
ing to help win the war are very important. Imagina- 
tion and a knowledge of the basic principles of camou- 
flage are essential; the former is the quality the can- 
didate must bring to the task; the latter can be 
acquired from authoritative sources. 

How long a period of laboratory training is neces- 
sary? Much depends upon the person’s previous train- 
ing and ability. Sincere application to the task and 
able instruction should prepare persons with normal 
ability in the course of two or three months. 

Is there any Government supervision over camou- 
flage? No, not over civilian camouflage. But there 
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BEFORE 


Two photographs of models created under Baron Cherkasoff’s 


AFTER 


instructions. The designer develops his models in plaster, 


modeling clay, paper pasteboard and paint; but he must know how the same effect can be produced on the site through the 
use of a hundred and one materials available for large-scale concealment projects. 


ought to be and probably will be. It was soon found 
in England that when everyone began to use camou- 
flage without Government control and supervision 
many errors were committed and strict control was 
instituted. 

Is field work necessary for the training of a camou- 
fleur? Ideal training must combine experience in 
planning and constructing camouflage, observing the 
results from the air and making the corrections and 
additions that aerial observation indicates. Reading 
and interpreting aerial maps are also necessary in 
training for realistic practice. 

Has camouflage any future after the war? Yes, it 
certainly has. It is not likely that this war-riddled 
world will soon forget the terrible lessons that the 
conflict has forced upon an unprepared people. Accord- 
ingly, we shall continue to bear in mind the principles 
that have served to protect our factories and other 
buildings during the war and we shall study better 
Ways and measures in building and planting so that 
immediate camouflage could be applied in case of need 
again. Moreover, future community planning will find 
the experience and advice of the camoufleur of distinct 
practical value. Unsightly buildings might well be 
made less conspicuous by the peacetime practice of 
camouflage, thus, in certain localities, definitely im- 
proving real estate value. 

Is there a field for women in camouflage? There are 
women artists who can sketch, women aviators who 
can observe from the air, women architects and engi- 
neers who can plan structures and devices which will 
mislead the enemy. Then there are women without 
any of these trainings who can sew and knit and use 
their hands and heads as only women can whose hearts 
are intent on the protection of their homes and loved 
ones. In London women have been gathered together 
in large groups right in the streets and, under the 
supervision of trained women, have prepared the 
material for camouflage. Women trained to practice 
civilian camouflage will, moreover, make it possible 
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to release men for other and more hazardous duties. 

What is the situation as affecting volunteers or 
drafted men who have successfully studied camou- 
flage? The appointment procedure is covered by Army 
regulations, as follows: All men enlisted or drafted 
into the service have the opportunity of entering an 
Officer Candidate School after completing three 
months enlisted service, provided they are technicaily 
qualified and have demonstrated marked leadership 
ability. Completion of this course leads to an appoint- 
ment as second lieutenant either for duty with the 
Army, or in the case of men over thirty years, in one 
of the “various installations.” 


Information for those desiring to serve in the 
Camouflage Section of the Corps of Engineers 


The following is transcribed from a release from 
the Operations and Training Section of the United 
States Army: 

-1. Military Status. The present Camouflage Unit is 
the 84th Engineer Battalion (Camouflage) (Army) 
stationed at Fort Totten, New York. Members of this 
command are soldiers of the Corps of Engineers. 

2. Method of Entering the Military Service. 

(a) By Enlistment: You may enlist in the Army. 

(b) Selective Service: You may volunteer or be 
inducted under the provisions of the Selec- 
tive Service Act. 

3. Assignment to Camouflage Battalion. If you wish 
to be assigned to the 84th Engineer Battalion you 
should write to the following address: Commanding 
Officer, 84th Engineer Battalion (CAM), Fort Totten, 
New York, stating the following: 

(a) When you wish to enter the service. 

(b) Whether you will enlist or be inducted under 
the Selective Service Act. 

(c) Whether or not you have been ordered to 
appear before your Selective Service Board. 

(d) A full account of your education and prac- 


Continued on page 30 
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Benton’s War Paintings 


On April 6th, Army Day, an exhibition of seven war 
paintings by Thomas Hart Benton were opened at the 
Associated American Artists Galleries in New York. 
They represent an effort to awaken the American 
people to a more poignant realization of the tragedy 
and peril that confronts them and thus to stir them 
to determined effort for victory. It is understood that 
these seven Benton paintings are the beginning of an 
extensive series of war canvases which other Ameri- 
can artists will create under the auspices of Abbott 
Laboratories, an international pharmaceutical house 
of North Chicago. The project, under the direction of 
Charles S. Downs, advertising manager, is designed 
to bring to the propaganda war front the imagination 
and skills of our most gifted artists. 

In viewing these pictures it is impressive to recall 
that the creation of the plan and the actual painting 
of the seven canvases—one is 5x7 feet—took place 





The Harvest 


Courtesy Associated American Artists Galleries 


within the four months that have elapsed since Ameri- 
“a entered the war. That demonstrates the possibili- 
ties of all out action on the art front. 

3enton’s paintings, since they were created for 
propaganda purposes, will be judged for their effec- 
tiveness in conveying their grim message. How they 
may rate as art is a matter of slight importance at the 
moment, although of course it may be argued that the 
greater their art, the more successful as propaganda 
—a point which lends itself to argument. At any rate 
it will be interesting to see how successful our paint- 
ers are as cartoonists, for that is really their new role 
in this campaign. 

Four of the Benton paintings dramatize the horror 
of war on land and sea and in the air. Two are alle- 
gorical; in The Sower a loathsome figure representing 
Japan is sowing human skulls over a parched land- 
scape; Again is a picture of Christ crucified again by 
the Axis nations. 

The largest canvas, Exterminate, calls upon the 
people to “rise up and tear their evil (their enemies) 
out of them and kill them.” “For this task,” says 
Benton, “sensual hate, ferocity and brute will are 
necessary.” The portrayal of the American soldier 
gloating over his savage revenge, as he thrusts his 
bayonet into an allegorical Japan may be considered 
the weakest of the series. American men will fight 
the enemy with a fury that will destroy its power, 
but they will be neither inspired nor strengthened for 
their task by the conception of themselves glorying 
in the butchery which it may be their grim duty to 
perform. In this picture Benton appeals to the lowest 
rather than the highest human instincts. Hate can be 
classified in either category depending upon its direc- 
tion and motive. 
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The Pencil Contest 


We show herewith three more drawings submitted in 
the AMERICAN ARTIST Pencil Competition. They were 
selected for reproduction because they demonstrate 
three quite different temperaments finding expression 
in corresponding technical attitudes. The upper draw- 
ing is by E. M. Schiwetz of Houston, Texas, who won 
a fourth prize. The sketch in the center is by Arthur 
A. Selander of Salem, Oregon. It won an honorary 
mention. The lower study by Paul A. Wherry of 
Washington, Pennsylvania, is also in the honorary 
mention class. 

In contrast to the other two, Selander’s drawing has 
a decided decorative character, its shapes and masses 
set down with orderly precision. Wherry’s drawing is 
conceived from the painter’s point of view and is 
entirely without self-conscious technic. 
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WAR POSTERS 
that get action 


In this article, concluding the discussion begun in April, the 
author analyzes idea elements suitable for posters, and points 
to the most urgent needs of America’s poster campaign. 


The tabular listing of idea motives 
is offered for the use of prospec- 
tive poster designers. One should 
give the most critical consideration 
to all ideas before beginning to 
think of art work. If our designers 
would do that we would have more 
posters that get action. In order 
to simplify this listing for prospec- 
tive designers, the ideas will be 
identified and each will be ap- 
praised in a few lines of comment: 


PATRIOTISM 
Historical: back to the stirring old 
Colonial days, when men were men. 
Pride of background. 
Good but remote in time and in 
direct relevance to the crisis of 
the moment. 
Patriotism today. “Be Patriotic”; 
“Rally ’round the Flag.” 
Suffers from being obvious, and 
misses much of its effect be- 
cause we are too inclined to 
take patriotism for granted. It 
demands no specific or imme- 
diate action. 
The “cocky” kind of patriotism. 
Over confident: boastful. 
We aren’t, as a people, arrogant 
or war-minded—but we are too 
inclined to think that our po- 
tential might will do the trick. 
NOBILITY AND DIGNITY 
Classic allegorical figures. “Colum- 
bia” in Greek robes, 
Much too remote. Reaches no 
active centers of response. Pre- 
sents nothing we can act upon. 


LIBERTY, DEMOCRACY, FREE- 
DOM 


Usually portrayed as above. Lack- 
ing in force as concepts of reali- 
ties. 
As above. Not one of these tak- 
en-for-granted blessings is real- 
ized by the average person until 
he has been deprived of them. 
Then it’s too late! 


“BRAVO” 
This is the “Hurrah! boys, we've 
got ’em licked!” type of thing. As 
stimulating as a brass band—but 
brass bands don’t win wars. 
Not at all as good as it would 
seem. Popular, because of course 
we want to win, and we like to 
pe told that we are winning. 
But are we? And what is the 
individual civilian doing about 
it? Anything realistic? 
IDEALISM 


The tendency to paint prettyboy 
soldiers er sailors. They don’t ap- 
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preciate it, and it doesn’t square 
with reality. 
The further a war poster de- 
parts from vivid realism, the 
less its effectiveness. A poster, 
like any other advertising mes- 
sage, must be believable. 


PRIDE 
Pictured, perhaps, by a_ great 
battleship steaming head-on to- 


ward you, bristling with guns. 
Pride, rationally controlled, is a 
fine thing. Too easily, however, 
it grows into complacency. We 
should not wholly forget that 
one torpedo might sink that 
glorious battleship. We should 
re-read Kipling’s “Recessional.” 


PRODUCTION 
A keynote idea in the present war, 
which is developing into a war of 
production. 
Important, vastly so, and help- 
ful in making taxpayers and 
bond-buyers feel better. Very 
effective when posted in plants 
and factories: shows this as the 
workers’ war. Gives many in- 
active civilians a little too much 
reassurance that the war is as 
good as won. 


ANGER, FEAR, HATE 
(Here are three basic emotions on 
which we can count for results in 
terms of ACTION. But let us re- 
ject HATE as non-productive.) 
Atrocities. Realistic illustrations of 
ghastly situations overseas, espe- 
cially as affecting women and chil- 
dren. 
Partially effective. Natural re- 
vulsion repels many people who 
should be equal at least to real- 
izing what others are suffering. 
Others think: “Isn’t it AWFUL 
... (but it’s a long way off). 
They can’t do that to us!” Per- 
haps they could—unless we stop 
them! 


The war brought home. “It CAN 

happen HERE!” (Don’t think it 

can’t.) 
We need much more of this sort 
of thing in posters. Granted 
that this is an appeal to FEAR, 
and that fear is hateful, in a 
crisis, however, there are vast 
numbers of people who react to 
it when they have ignored all 
else. (More on this angle later.) 


HUMOR 
That great morale-builder and sus- 
tainer, whether for the civilian or 
the armed forces. 


Britain has set a gallant ex- 
ample in spoofing the war, the 
nightmare of the blitz, the 
whole blinkin’ show—as Bairns- 
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“MEN WORKING 
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TOGETHER / 
This is a type of poster that gets 
action. Through its universal human 
appeal it will do more to prevent 


strikes than any amount of newsprint 
and radio talk 








Technically a superb pester by a top- 
flight French artist now in America. 
But has it the action-getting possi- 
bilities of “Men Working Together’? 
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KEEP #e COMING 
“We must not only 
feed our Soldiers 
at the front but 
the millions of 


women & children 
behind our lines” 
Gen John I. 


WASTE NOTHING 


UNITED STATE Freep ADMINISTRATION 


There is no nonsense about this poster 
by Illian from World War I. It con- 
veys the idea that a fighting force 
needs food, lots of it—and that it must 
be kept coming. The sort of message 
that stron picturization _can tell 
more vividly than the spoken word 
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father and others did in the 
first World War. Let’s have a 
bit of it—it won’t hurt at all 
and can help no end—so long as 
we don’t let ourselves imagine 
we can laugh off this war. We 
must remember to be grim, too, 
or we won’t have the last laugh. 

Now for a conclusion distilled 
from isolating and _ identifying 
these varied appeals. Certainly any 
poster had better decide on just 
one and stick to it, building it up 
to as great a height of effective- 
ness as possible. 

But in almost all these now fa- 
miliar (I’m afraid too famiilar) 
appeals, there is a lack of the most 
vital one of all—and it hasn’t even 
a familiar name. I would say 
URGENCY, yet the almost general 
acceptance of the urgency of the 
war has made that urgency too 
much taken for granted. Of course 
it’s a serious war—terrible. .. . Of 
course everything is being done 
about it that can be . Of course 

but the “of course” type of 
thinking is dangerous in this war 
as it wasn’t in the first World War. 
We, as a country, were in no jeo- 
pardy, then. 
What Is the Vital Keynote? 


If I were to be asked what would 
be the most important keynote 
which should be loudly struck by 
every poster still to be made for 
the furtherance and acceleration of 
our war effort, and of every effort 
connected with it, I would shout 
IMMEDIACY — immediacy in both 
time and space. Action must be 
taken both now and here—not next 
month or somewhere else. I mean 
active consciousness of the war on 
the part of everybody. 

The central problem of all war 
poster effectiveness is to stress im- 
mediacy, which, so far, a vast num- 
ber of people fail to realize at all. 
This sounds as though posters 
should be designed to frighten peo- 
ple: suppose, at first, we aim more 
at arousing them. That was Paul 
Revere’s intention, and it was 
highly successful. Some years ago 
that good American patriot was 
similarly recalled in these words: 
“In April, 1917, when the call to 
arms was sounded from coast to 
coast, in place of Paul Revere to 
waken the sleeping countryside, 
there was chosen the poster—the 
only messenger which can go 
everywhere among us, and still re- 
main everywhere with us.’’* 

There is an unfortunate thing 
about the fear motive, even when 
fear is intelligently used for the 
purpose of arousing people who 


* “Patriotic Posters” a Monograph by Mat- 
lack Price, issued in 1917 by the National 
Committee of Patriotic Societies, New York. 
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DEFENSE 
needs RUBBER 


YOUR PART 


Not at all an “artistic” poster, but 

one keyed to impress the factual- 

minded citizen. He may have heard 

but now he sees where rubber is 
needed 


ignore all else. Fear may create 
panic, and since posters are con- 
spicuously placed, great harm may 
be done to children, as well as to 
immature-minded older people. If 
it were not for this, I could 
imagine establishing the immedi- 
acy of war (still too remote in the 
thoughts of too many people) by 
some such poster as one showing a 
civilian (perhaps you — who 
knows?) being dragged from his 
own door (your door) by a brutal 
Gestapo agent, supported by two 
storm troopers, while wife and 
children wept and protested. Sen- 
sational? Yes. Illustrational? Of 
course, but that only means real- 
istic. It brings home a grim situ- 
ation in terms of literal presenta- 
tion, not by the indirect and in- 
effective device of symbols. An- 
other such poster might show the 
scene so tragically familiar in 
photographs from Europe — hope- 
less refugees, strafed by diving 
planes as they trudge along the 
muddy road—only these would be 
your wife and children, not the 
Europeans, about whom many peo- 
ple do their duty by saying, “Isn’t 
it awful!” 

Unfortunately our mental proc- 
essing so far would not enable the 
average public to stand this sort of 
poster, yet it is the kind, essential- 
ly, which would arouse every in- 
dividual in the United States. So 
we employ all kinds of indirect ap- 
proaches, many of them entirely 
ineffectual, others perhaps twenty 
per cent effectual. 

In any case we must get over the 
notion that war posters are pri- 
marily an opportunity for the dis- 
play of artistry. It seems to me 
that abstract design and technics 








Very realistic, to be sure—but that is 
nothing against this Defense Bond 
poster. Nine out of fifteen of the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art Air Corps and 
Defense Bond Competition posters 
were on the abstract side: well de- 
signed posters—but this one estab- 
lishes a vital link between civilian 
and fighting flyer 


pale to complete insignificance be- 
side the necessity for’ giving 
graphic impulsion to vital messages 
of the moment. It should not mat- 
ter whether a poster is a sketch, a 
realistic illustration or a_photo- 
graph, so long as it is simple and 
vigorous and so long as it shall 
have shed every vestige of personal 
self-consciousness. 

This may read like heresy in an 
art magazine, nor would I like to 
go on record as discounting art in 
any poster. Far from it. The point 
is that art should use its every 
function to heighten the effective- 
ness of war posters, and should 
not see war posters as an opportu- 
nity for the exploitation of art. 
The end, certainly is greater than 
the means, and to develop the most 
effective means is challenge enough 
to the artist. 

Several weeks ago the banner 
headlines in the newspapers quoted 
our President’s pointed reminders, 
in a press conference, to the effect 
that, under certain circumstances, 
New York City could be shelled and 
Detroit could be bombed. 

In the first World War Joseph 
Pennell did a fine and dramatic 
lithograph showing New York har- 
bor laid waste by enemy action. 
Even the Statue of Liberty was 
blasted and shattered. At the time, 
this picture was generally regarded 
as more fantastic than many peo- 
ple seemed to regard the Martian 
invasion of Orson Welles in our 
own more sophisticated era. 

I listened to the Washington’s 
Birthday address of the President, 
and, having this article in hand, I 
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AIR CORPS USARMY 


A prize winner in the Museum of 

Modern Art Competition. Tricky de- 

sign uctually diverts attention from 

the desired objective. To whom is this 

voster speaking? What action is it 
urging ? 





tried to call up a visual image of 
any posters which are conveying 
visually, at the moment, anything 
so stirring as his words conveyed 
orally. Haven’t we the artists to 
translate these ringing phrases 
into visual inspiration for a pub- 
lic that vitally needs it? 

Recently the World Telegram 
printed a cartoon in which the 
spirit of Washington showed a 
message, un-realized by a citizen 
who had gone to sleep reading 
about the Dodgers’ baseball team. 
Washington’s message read, under 
dateline of Cambridge, Mass., July 
10, 1775: “It is the most difficult 
task I ever undertook in my life 
to induce these people to believe 
that there is, or can be, danger till 
the bayonet is pushed at their 
breasts. Not that it proceeds from 
uncommon prowess, but rather 
from an unaccountable kind of 
stupidity.” 

It is this job of awakening, of 
arousing, that faces the designer 
of posters for this war. Actually 
this is the job faced by any poster 
designer at any time—but we are 
playing for higher stakes in this 
case. It is more important, in call- 
ing everyone to an all-out war ef- 
fort, to break down their “‘sales re- 
sistance,” than if we were urging 
the purchase of a new toothpaste, 
or change to a different brand of 
cigarette. 


What About Technic? 


The designer, all this time, may 
have been hoping for some tech- 
nical hints. 


In composition, the poster should 
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This poster, also a prize winner in 

the same competition, would seem to 

rate pretty low in action-appeal. 

An example of humoreus and illus- 

trational treatment rather than poster 
appeal 


present largeness and singleness 
of effect. All cluttering detail, 
every irrelevancy should be edited 
out. 

In technic, also, simplicity is 
best, but this need not necessarily 
mean abstraction. Abstraction, as 
its name would imply, means an 
escape from realism, even a denial 
of realism—and for this reason it 
fails to appeal to the majority pub- 
lic to whom the poster is supposed 
to be addressed. Emotionally, peo- 
ple are realistic, even those who, on 
an intellectual plane, might be in- 
trigued by abstractions. 

In lettering, legibility always, 
whether this follows current fash- 
ions (which are now largely 19th 
century) or classic simplicity. Let- 
tering is not, functionally, a deco- 
rative accessory. It is a large part 
of the whole reason for the poster 
itself. 

In color—the striking scheme is 
desirable, because attention value 
is one of the poster’s necessities— 
yet color is not as important as 
many people suppose. A war mes- 
sage which has haunted me for 
nearly two years is a New Yorker 
cover in a range of somber grays. 
It showed a long line of everyday 
commuters going to work, sullenly 
guarded by armed Nazi soldiers, 
posted, with bayonetted rifles, a 
dozen feet apart. That is the kind 
of poster we need today. 

In wording—we are a nation of 
sloganeers, and we are mentally 
conditioned to appreciate, pick up 
and remember a cleverly worded 
message. Therefore the poster de- 
signer should spend some real ef- 


fort in designing the worded mes- 
sage in such a way as to make it 
the perfect counterpart of the mes- 
sage conveyed visually by his art. 
Certainly the two cannot afford to 
conflict or to create even a mo- 
ment’s ambiguity. 

In conclusion—but I’ve said all 
that I most intensely feel about the 
relation of posters to this war. The 
immediate and imperative need is 
to think our posters before we 
start to paint them. A real idea 
might save thousands of lives and 
countless dollars. A wrong idea, or 
even the failure to convey a right 
one might fail to do this. The job 
is not one to play with in a few 
spare moments. Too many people, 
right now, are asking: “What part 
has art in this cataclysmic crisis? 
Is the artist an important war 
worker, or is he an ornament of 
our times of peace and prosper- 
ity?” It is for the artists to an- 
swer this by their work—and it 
cannot be casual or trivial when 
they are engaged in designing 
posters for any phase of the pres- 
ent war. 

Theirs is a tremendous responsi- 
bility, for themselves and for art— 
but like all responsibility, it is also 
a tremendous opportunity. 


The End 





Matlack Price 


As we were about to go to press 
we received the following letter 
from the author of this article, 
Matlack Price, which we think will 
be of interest to our readers who 
have come to know our distin- 
guished contributor through nu- 
merous articles in AMERICAN ART- 
Ist and through his book “So 
You’re Going to be an Artist’. 
Editors 

March 31, 1942 
Dear Mr. Watson: 

You will, I am sure be interested 

to learn that on March 20th I was 


Continued on page 40 
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The Art Directors Club Medal for advertisement de- 
signed by art director John H. Tinker, Jr., for The 
Barrett Company through McCann-Erickson, Inc. 





An Award for Distinctive Merit for advertisement de- 
signed by art director Rollin C. Smith for Fortune 


STEVAN DOHANOS 


MELBOURNE BRINDLE 


Magazine through N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
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VICTOR KEPPLER 


The Art Directors Club Medal for advertisement 
designed by art director Harold McNulty for 
Koppers Company through Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, Inc. 





Who Says 
it isnt “Fine Art’? 


Comments on the best advertising art 
of 1941, with a pat on the back for the 
people who did it 


LOREN STONE 


President, Art Directors Club of New York 


Some years ago when I attended art school, one of my 
teachers used to say, “There are two kinds of artist 

-the true artist who paints what he feels in his soul, 
and the artist who paints what somebody else pays him 
to paint.’”’ And he said it in such a way that, if your 
ambition was to be a top-flight advertising artist, you 
would have resolved then and there to conceal it from 
your family and friends. 

People who feel like that usually have never had the 
problem of painting or drawing to someone’s else 
specifications. The term “fine art” is widely misused. 
In the minds of the laymen the term, more often than 
not, means quality. As a matter of fact there is a 
great deal of art in the commercial field which is fine 
in the true qualitative sense. 

So if you are a “true artist” and mentally look down 
your nose at the men who illustrate our nation’s ad- 
vertisements—or if you are an advertising artist and 
feel a little chagrinned about it—then I invite you to 
look at the current exhibition of Advertising Art at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. It will be open from 
April 16th until May 4th. 

Look at the individual exhibits and consider their 
purpose. Remember their mission is to sell an idea. 
Like the modern fighting airplane, they are stripped 
of non-essentials. They fly to the mark in the shortest 
possible time. 

That’s why I say it is a lot harder to paint “to 
order.” All the so-called whims of artistic tempera- 
ment must be subordinated to the Idea. This does not 
mean that the artist does not contribute anything— 
he very definitely does. But his contribution must be 
“on the target”. And despite the occasional business 
man whose knowledge of art is derived from his Aunt 
Agatha who paints pansies, the opportunity to create, 
within the specifications, is there in large measure. 

Fine art, it has often been said, is a record of the 
times. I say advertising art is ahead of the times. 
Advertising brings the future to the public. The com- 
bination of copy and art, which is advertising, creates 
public acceptance for ideas which themselves deter- 
mine the times. It is “propaganda” for a better way 
of life. 

In a nation at war, the artist trained in the “propa- 
ganda of business” can be of great service to his coun- 
try. For just as selling the idea is the most important 
element in the success of a business, selling an idea 
plays a vital part in winning a war. Look closely at 
this 21st Annual Exhibition of Advertising Art. Con- 
sider its serious purpose as a salesman of goods in 
peacetime—consider its possibilities as a salesman of 
ideas in wartime. Wars are won by selling one idea, 
and that is the way we'll win this one. 
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AWARDS 
IN THE ART DIRECTORS 
21st ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
ADVERTISING ART 


A jury consisting of Mrs. Gladys Rockmore Davis and 
Messrs. Gordon Aymar and Horace Jayne has made 
the following awards for Color Illustrations 

AN AWARD FOR DISTINCTIVE MERIT TO 

Bernard La Motte Advertisement designed by Art 

Director Walter Reinsel for Farnsworth Radio & 

Television Corporation through N. W. Ayer & Son, 

Ine. 

AN AWARD FOR DISTINCTIVE MERIT TO 

Stevan Dohanos Advertisement designed by Art 

Director Robert E. Wilson for The Travelers In- 

surance Company through Young & Rubicam, Inc. 
A jury consisting of Messrs. Gene Davis, Hugh Ferris 
and Hugh McKay has made the following awards for 
Black and White Illustrations 

THE ART DIRECTORS CLUB MEDAL TO 

Stevan Dohanos Advertisement designed by Art 

Director John H. Tinker, Jr. for The Barrett Com- 

pany through McCann-Erickson, Inc. 

AN AWARD FOR DISTINCTIVE MERIT TO 

Robert Riggs Advertisement designed by Art Di- 

rector Leonard Lionni for Felt and Tarrant Manu- 

facturing Company through N. W. Ayer & Son, 

Ine. 

AN AWARD FOR DISTINCTIVE MERIT TO 

Melbourne Brindle Advertisement designed by 

Art Director Rollin C. Smith for Fortune Maga- 

zine through N. W. Ayer & Son, Ince. 


A jury consisting of Messrs. Loren B. Stone, Stevan 
Dohanos and Henry Roden has made the following 
awards for Color Photographs 
THE ART DIRECTORS CLUB MEDAL TO 
Victor Keppler Advertisement designed by Art 
Director Harold McNulty for Koppers Company 
through Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 
AN AWARD FOR DISTINCTIVE MERIT TO 
H. I. Williams Advertisement designed by Art 
Director Peter Geist for Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany through Gardner Advertising Company. 
AN AWARD FOR DISTINCTIVE MERIT TO 
Herman Wall Advertisement designed by Art Di- 
rector Harry Brinckman for Vultee Aircraft, Inc. 
through Logan & Arnold. 


A jury consisting of Messrs. Walter Nield, Fred Lude- 
kens and Pitt Carl has made the following awards for 
Black and White Photographs 
THE ART DIRECTORS CLUB MEDAL TO 
Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Inc. Advertisement de- 
signed by Art Director William Golden for Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System, Inc. 
AN AWARD FOR DISTINCTIVE MERIT TO 
Erie Schall Advertisement designed by Art Direc- 
tor William Golden for Columbia Broadcasting 
System, Inc. 
AN AWARD FOR DISTINCTIVE MERIT TO 
Edward Steichen Advertisement designed by Art 
Directors John H. Tinker, Jr. and Herbert Noxon 
for Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing 
Company through McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
A jury consisting of Messrs. William Schneider, 
Harold von Schmidt and Gordon Cole has made the 
following awards for Continuities 
AN AWARD FOR DISTINCTIVE MERIT TO 
Charles E. Bracker Advertisement designed by 
Art Director Wallace W. Elton for Calvert Distill- 
ers Corporation through Lennen and Mitchell, Inc. 
AN AWARD FOR DISTINCTIVE MERIT TO 
Herbert Daniel Hayman Advertisement designed 
by Art Director Leonard Lionni for Cannon Mills 
through N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


Continued on page 29 
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MIGUEL COVARRUBIAS 
An Award for Distinctive Merit for illustration de- 
signed by art director Francis E. Brennan for Fortune 
Magazine 





PAUL L. RABUT 
The Art Directors Club Medal for illustration designed 
by art directors Anne Stoddard and Elizabeth Honness 
for The American Girl 


AMERICAN 


AMOCO | 
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J. C, LEYENDECKER 
The Kerwin H. Fulton Medal for poster designed by art 
director Bernard Trupp for American Oil Company 
through Joseph Katz Company 





HERBERT DANIEL HAYMAN 


An Award for Distinctive Merit for advertisement de- 
signed by art director Leonard Lionni for Cannon Mills 
through N. W. Ayer’ & Son, Ine. 
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Airbrush painting is becoming more and more 
popular daily. Even high schools are putting it into 
their departments to use as another technic of paint- 
ing in art work. Airbrush painting can be used 
creatively if used in the right way. Many critics 
contend that we have in it merely another trick; 
something used to catch the passing fancy of amateur 
artists. But what technic is not a trick? Trickery 
becomes legitimate when used creatively to stimulate 
worthy responses. Linoleum block printing has long 
been used as a means of printing and block designing 
for draperies, luncheon cloths, and other things. But 
why isn’t the airbrush as valuable a medium? It 
can be! 

With airbrush one can acquire the use of many 
colors and the use of tone, which is practically im- 
possible with linoleum block. The technic is rapid 
and easy to do (after the use of the airbrush has 
been mastered). 

The design is first planned just as it might be done 
for linoleum blocks, but for this particular medium 
one can work with tone and color more extensively. 
The whole design may be planned in pastel, crayon, 
colored chalk or watercolor to carry out the idea 
desired. If a half-drop repeat is planned as the illus- 
tion shows, as many stencils may be cut as there are 
colors to be printed. To speed up the process of 





This shows the proper handling of the airbrush. Note that 
it is aimed at approximate right angle to the stencil. Alton 
Knoke, student. 
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AIRBRUSH 


An Ideal Technic for Textile Stenciling 
BY REINO RANDALL 


Assistant Professor of Art, Central Washington College of Education 
Ellensburg, Washington 


printing, two or more repeat designs can be cut on 
the same stencil plate, as illustrated. The stencils can 
be cut out of any stiff cardboard. Tagboard is also 
satisfactory, as it is not too thick for smaller designs. 
A stencil knife, a sharp knife or razor blade can be 
used for cutting. 

When the stencil is cut and ready for printing, the 
designs can be traced on the material in their proper 
places so that no mistake is made in the placement 
of the design when it is being airbrushed. This pro- 
cedure, of course, is not absolutely necessary; a few 
dots or lines can be marked on the material where 
the stencil may be placed. 

After the design is cut and marked for placement 
on the material, it is ready for airbrushing. 

An inexpensive airbrush and compressor work 
satisfactorily for this project. Any good lacquer will 
serve for airbrush stenciling. To make your lacquer 
penetrate into the material you should thin it with a 
thinner, about 2/3 lacquer and 1/3 thinner. After the 
colors are selected and the paint is thinned, the 
material is ready for printing. The material should be 
ironed smooth to avoid any chance of the design 
going out of position as it is being stenciled. If it 
cannot be ironed, then it should be stretched flat and 
pinned in place. This precaution should always be 
observed. When the stencil is placed and ready for 
airbrushing, then the paint should be thinned and 
placed in the airbrush containers, and the painting 
can begin. One advantage of lacquer spraying is that 
it dries rapidly and there is very little danger of 
smudging the pattern when the stencil is removed. 
There are other textile paints that can be purchased 
commercially which are satisfactory for this type of 
work also. The airbrush must be kept at right angles 
when the spraying begins; this will blow the stencil 
tight to the material. When this is done the material 
is ready for use. 








Materials needed for stencil painting, Lacquer and lacquer 
thinner. The jars show the colors ready for use, airbrush 
fastened to jar. The stencil in the foreground has two 
of the same designs to speed up stenciling. 
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FOR EVERYONE LS | THE OUTSTANDING 


CLARENCE P. HORNUNG NOTED AMERICAN 
DESIGNER-AUTHOR 


AND 


ILLUSTRATOR 
ENDORSES 


GRUMBACHER ‘Sinest 


SCHMINCKE 


ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS 


MADE IN U. S. A. 
“Time-saving and absolute uniformi- 
ty are the two main essentials I find in 
Grumbacher Finest Oil and Water Col- 
ors. Another consideration assured the 
professional artist is the proper repro- 
duction quality guarding against loss 
or variation of values of the original.” 








CLARENCE P. HORNUNG is one of / ( 

America’s most prolific designer-illustra- Pte Mohan + 
tors. He has crowded into his amazing & 
professional art career a wealth of original 

influences which have made his work 
sought out by national advertisers and pub- 


lishers. His clientele reads like a roster of 
Who's Who in American business includ- 


ing such names as Coca-Cola, Schenley WRITE 
Distillers, Richfield Oil Corp., Lucky Strike, 

etc. Among his publisher clients are FOR 
Limited Editions Club, Encyclopedia 


Britannica, Harpers, Scribners, New York PRICE 
Times and Herald-Tribune. But his great- 

est joy is his holiday excursions into the 
realm of water color landscapes. LIST 
Aside from his work as an industrial de- 
signer he is widely known for his articles 
and writings on Graphic Arts subjects 
for the “American Artist,” “American 
Printer,” “Print,” “New York Times.” His 
published books include “Handbook of ; 
Designs and Devices” (Harpers), “Trade- SE 

marks” (Caxton), and “Bookplates” (Cax- (iy, | AT 
ton). At present he is engaged on forth- fe y O UR 


coming volumes: “The History of American 
Trade-marks,” “The American Eagle: 
FAVORITE 
DEALER 





Symbol of Freedom” and “Art Techniques 
and Treatments.” Illustrations of the latter 
three works are available for exhibition 


purposes to art schools and museums. ACTUAL 





Address Mr. Hornung, 23 West 47th St., size 

New York. TUBE 1” x4” 

470 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 179 KING STREET, W., TORONTO, CANADA 

BRUSHES ARTISTS’ ‘einaenda. COLORS | 
1942 
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ARTIST, LEO AARONS 


This limited edition is almost certain 
to be exhausted in a few months. To 
be sure of a copy order NOW’. 

$5.00 postpaid 
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to dev elop your pencil skill! 
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Thanks Friends! 


We are deeply appreciative of the fine reception you are giving the new 
and enlarged edition of Ernest Watson's book PENCIL DRAWING. NEW! 
You've kept our Order Department mighty busy, but in most cases 
we've been able to mail your copy the day your order was received. 


PENCIL DRAWING demonstrates 12 technics, showing in detail useful. Extremely well printed 
how each is handled. It also reproduces a fine collection of finished 
pencil drawings illustrating these various procedures. Now’s the time 


WATSON-GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 





20th ANNUAL OF 


* ADVERTISING ART ~* 


For twenty years the Annuals of Advertising Art have provided the only 
permanent record of what competent juries have adjudged the most outstand- 


ing advertising art of the previous year. 


Art directors, national advertisers, publishers, department stores, etc., 
are invited to submit what they consider the finest examples produced during 
the preceding year. From these the juries select the 300 they consider best 
for hanging in the Annual Exhibition of the Art Directors Club of New 


York and for reproduction in the Art Directors Annual. 


This year’s 20th Annual, containing 240 pages of the very cream of 
recent advertising art, is a useful and handsome book, with the best of paper, 
typography, engravings, printing and binding. The examples include paint- 
ings in oil, water color, and wash (some of them reproduced in color) ; 


drawings in pen, pencil, crayon, etc. ; photographs; posters; cut paper work, 


and the like—all forms of pictorial expression as used in advertising. This 


is a must volume for anyone interested in advertising art. 


WATSON-GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
(Publishers of AMERICAN ARTIST ) 
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bv Ernest W. Wetson 
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A book as attractive as it is 
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on heavy plate paper (9" x 
12”) from the best of engrav- 
ings. Bound in beautiful and 
durable cloth. 


$2.50 postpaid 
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ART DIRECTORS AWARDS Continucd in 


A jury consisting of Messrs. William Schneider, 
Harold von Schmidt and Gordon Cole has made the 
following award for Ornamental Design 

AN AWARD FOR DISTINCTIVE MERIT TO 

V. Bobri Advertisement designed by Art Director 

George McAndrew for the Saturday Evening Post 

through Batten, Barton, Durstine and Osborn, Inc. 
A jury consisting of Messrs. Edwin Eberman, Ray 
Prohaska and Edwin Faber has made the following 
awards for Posters 


m page 25 


THE ART DIRECTORS CLUB MEDAL TO 

Jean Carlu Poster designed by Art Director 
Charles T. Coiner for the office for Emergency 
Management. 

THE KERWIN H. FULTON MEDAL TO 

J. C. Leyendecker Poster designed by Art Direc- 
tor Bernard Trupp for American Oil Company 
through the Joseph Katz Company. 


MAGAZINE ART 


A jury consisting of Miss Dorothy Shaver, Messrs. 
Valentino Sarra and Edward F. Molyneux has made 
the following award for Covers 

AN AWARD FOR DISTINCTIVE MERIT TO 

John Rawlings Magazine cover designed by Art 

Director Dr. M. F. Agha for Vogue. 
A jury consisting of Miss Dorothy Shaver, Messrs. 
Valentino Sarra and Edward F. Molyneux has made 
the following award for Color Illustrations 

AN AWARD FOR DISTINCTIVE MERIT TO 

Miguel Covarrubias Illustration designed by Art 

Director Francis E. Brennan for Fortune Maga- 

zine. 
A jury consisting of Messrs. Lester Loh, Richard Bach 
and Walter Frame has made the following award for 
Black and White Illustrations 

THE ART DIRECTORS CLUB MEDAL TO 

Paul L. Rabut Tllustration designed by Art Direc- 


tors Anne Stoddard and Elizabeth Honness for 
the American Girl. 


ADVERTISEMENT DESIGN 
A jury consisting of Messrs. Herbert 
Holmgren, E. McKnight Kauffer, 
Svlvester L. Weaver, Jr. has 
awards: 


Lenz, John 
John Miller and 
made the following 


AN AWARD FOR DISTINCTIVE MERIT FOR THE BEST 
DESIGN OF COMPLETE ADVERTISEMENT IN MASS 
MAGAZINES TO 
Rollin C. Smith Advertisement illustrated by Mel- 
bourne Brindle for Fortune Magazine through N. 
W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 

AN AWARD FOR DISTINCTIVE MERIT FOR THE BEST 
DESIGN OF COMPLETE ADVERTISEMENT IN NEWS- 
PAPERS TO 

George Krikorian Advertisement illustrated by 
the New York Times Studios for The New York 
Times. 

AN AWARD FOR DISTINCTIVE MERIT FOR THE BEST 
DESIGN OF COMPLETE ADVERTISEMENT IN BOOKLETS 
TO 

Lester Beall Booklet illustrated by John Armory 
Gibbs for Crowell-Collier Publishing Company. 
AN AWARD FOR DISTINCTIVE MERIT FOR THE BEST 
DESIGN OF SMALL COMPLETE ADVERTISEMENT TO 
Ralph Delli Bovi and Bill Jacobson Advertisement 
illustrated by Ralvh Delli Bovi for New York 
World-Telegram, 





ART SUPPLY DEALERS 
Are you collecting empty paint tubes for the National 
Tin Salvage Campaign? For further information see 
the announcement on The Art Mart, page 35. 
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Prominent Artist Users of Strathmore...No. 6 of a Series 








Equally famous for his. paintings and 
commercial work, John Atherton disproves 
the belief an artist can’t do both. His prize- 
winning defense posters, magazine covers and 
illustrations, his museum-bound paintings... 
all show his ability to render detail exquisitely 
without sacrificing broad sweep of design. 

He uses Strathmore Artist Papers... 
says their many different surfaces give him 
wider scope in expressing his love of texture. 
And Strathmore papers can give you better 
self-expression. 

HW rite us(address below) for Free Sample 
Book “DY showing the complete line of 


Strathmore Artist Papers and Boards. 


Paper is Part of the Picture 


STRATHMORE 


WEST SPRINGFIELD + MASSACHUSETTS 





ARTIST 
PAPERS 
& BOARDS 














CAMOUFLAGE Continued from page 19 





tical experience. 
(e) Any previous military experience or train- 
ing (R.O.T.C., C.M.T.C., Naval Reserve, 


ARTISTS’ Regular Army Reserve, military schools). 


This letter should be sent well in advance of the 
COLORS date upon which you plan to enter the service. Your 
case will be considered carefully and you will be noti- 
fied promptly concerning the next steps to be taken. 
In Whole and Half-Pans, It is not necessary to appear at Fort Totten for an 
Tubes, and Octagon Glass interview. If it is necessary for you to go to that sta- 
Pots with Covers. . : . 2 x ‘ ‘ 
tion you will be so informed well in advance of the 
date upon which you should appear. 

It is a general policy that requests for assignment 
of selectees living more than 1000 miles from Fort 
Totten are not made. 

4. Transfer from another Organization. If you wish 
to be transferred to the 84th Engineer Battalion, you 
should apply in writing for transfer in compliance 
with AR 615-200, a copy of which is in your Company 
orderly room or can be obtained by your Company 
Commander. The channels for this communication are 
from you to your Company Commander to your Regi- 
mental Commander to the Commanding Officer, 84th 
Engineer Battalion (Camouflage) (Army), Fort Tot- 
ten, New York; thence to the Corps Area authorized 
to make the transfer. Numerous transfers of this type 
have been effected recently with regard to men wish- 
ing to join the 84th Engineer Battalion. 


End of transcription 








The result of 89 years experience in 
the preparation of Fine Colors in all 
mediums for the use of Artist-Painters, 
viz: Oil - Water - Tempera - Pastel - 
Aqua Pastel. 


Price List on Request. 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. BALTIMORE, MD. 
Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 


Candidates for military camouflage will be inter- 
ested in the following by Lt. Col. Saint-Gaudens: 

“T am not at all sure whether camouflage is an art 
or a science; probably it is both. It certainly started 
as an art. That part of it has been pretty well ex- 
plored. Now most camouflage activity is turning 
scientific, for it concerns itself more and more with 
an elaboration of camouflage technic which requires 
scientific training. 

“These days many men of years ask me if they can- 
not do something for Uncle Sam by way of camouflage 
as a not too strenuous occupation. Many young artists 
about to be drafted hope to find a possibility of put- 
ting their art to work as well as their feet. 

“Most of my elderly visitors are ready to do any- 
























~ FOR A thing asked of them. Others, generally the youthful 

;ORKIN pat ] des | ones, feel that the country owes them a commission. 
es, . n 1¢0 at I can extend little hope to either type, because Army 
By K mo ,ARMON camouflage is a military function. In time of war, 
pITED py MA Green s one camouflage erection while being shelled, like estab- 

. reolaides WS for a Students lishing a river crossing under fire, requires a soldier 

“Kimon Mie of the New "al he greate® first and a specialist afterward. When a soldier is not 
of the mainstay» ona pel 2 was 4 , a soldier, he is not even a good specialist, he is just 
Leagues 8 ye had in AME pis is On€ © in the way. 
teachers ee great distinction | « has © “So to those who ask about enlisting in the camou- 
a pooks on draw ini rtist flage service I say, ‘Can you walk 20 miles a day with 
the tt sit 60 pounds on your back?’ To those who believe I have 
= ace ~ + okstore oF PANY a drawer full of commissions, I ask, ‘If you had been 
pail Mail SON Ml LIN gas in charge of a platoon in Greece, could you have loaded 
HOUG™ sk street, BOS” it on a transport?’ ”’ 

at of THE NATO 0 lc 

GentleMeN? ne COP Nicolaides: © ANY QUESTIONS? 

—s —_ RAW bY ” Those who wish further information about camouflage and 
™ tt » my acct: the opportunity for its practice are invited to write. to 
TT. se -_ Baron Nicholas Cherkasoff at the American School of 
— ew Design, 133 West 58th Street, New York. He will answer 
Name ee questions other than those which would naturally be ad- 
—_ dressed to the Commanding Officer at Fort Totten by a 

Ad 


weet er man who considers entering the Army. 
Please make your questions specific and mail them in 
time to reach the Baron by May 5th. 
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Other Opportunities 
For Artists in the U. S. Service 


A visit from our good friend and contributor Warren 
Cheney, now Lieutenant Cheney, was a welcome interlude 
in a busy editorial day. Lt. Cheney’s experience since 
enlisting in the U. S. Navy over a year ago will be inter- 
esting to some of our readers who may be looking forward 
to service in the Army or Navy. 

With considerable photographic experience behind him, 
Cheney enlisted as Photographer 2nd class in the Training 
Film Unit of the Navy. Among other things, he made an 
educational film demonstrating the operation of the para- 
vane, a device for sweeping up submerged mines. After 
a year in the Navy Cheney learned of the need by the 
Army for photographic interpreters in the Army Air 
Corps Intelligence. He was accepted for this service and 
received his commission as 2nd Lieutenant. At present 
he is enrolled in the Army’s School of Photographic 
Interpretation for intensive training. 

The function of the photographic interpreter is to 
analyze the photographs taken over enemy terrain in an 
effort to correct the misinformation, due to camouflage, 
which is brought back by the cameras of the aerial ob- 
servers. For this work the Army is seeking college grad- 
uates over 30 who have majored in engineering, archi- 
tecture or industrial design. The army school is about to 
enroll several hundred men. Qualified candidates should 
apply to the Officer in Charge of Photographic Interpreta- 
tion of the Army Air Corps Intelligence, Munitions Build- 
ing, Washington,’ D. C. 

The Navy has a similar service and its requirements 
are the same except that its candidates must be under 28. 
Application should be made to the Officer in Charge of 
School of Photographic Interpretation, Naval Air Station, 
Anacostia, D. C. 

Lt. Cheney says he believes there is also a demand for 
men in Naval Reserve Photography. In the West, appli- 
cation should be made to Lt. Commander Bolton, 20th 
Century Fox Studios, Hollywood. In the East, apply to 
Photographic Section, Bureau of Aeronautics, Navy Dept., 
Washington, D. C. 


War Posters 


The following letter relative to the production of war 
posters was received just too late for insertion in our 
April issue. We are grateful to Mr. Phillips for making 
the correction and thus clarifying the issue: 


Dear Mr. Editor: 


In your comment in the March issue of AMERICAN 
ARTIST on “Art in the War’’, you say that our Publica- 
tions Section “produces as much of its graphic art as pos- 
sible within its own organization.” 

Because of the need for discretion in the handling of 
pamphlet material for war agencies, it is necessary for 
us to produce most of our book and pamphlet design 
within the government and, insofar your statement is 
correct. The contrary is true of poster design. We are 
trying to place as much of this work as possible outside 
the government with recognized graphic designers. A few 
posters have been designed within the organization, but 
for the most part only ideas and roughs are developed 
here and finished designs commissioned in the usual man- 
ner elsewhere upon a fee basis. 

So many designers and artists have offered their serv- 
ices to their government that I am anxious to make this 
correction concerning our mode of operation. 


Sincerely, 
W. B. Phillips, Chief 


Publications Section 

Division of Information 

Office for Emergency Management 
Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Charles T. Coiner, Consultant on Design for the 
0.E.M., speaking of the work of its Publications Section, 
says: “A lot of credit should go to William Phillips, 
former advertising man, who was with R.E.A, and is now 
with the Publications Division of O.E.M., and his as- 
sistant, Bob Schmuck, formerly with U. S. Public Health, 
for a running fight for good posters over a period of the 
last few years.” 


May 1942 








What’s what in 
drawing pencils 


—— 


TYPHON/TE 





ELDORADO 





This interesting, informative booklet, a 
little history of pencil making, is yours for 
the asking. Write for a copy, stating your 
profession, to 





~ 


Pencil Sales Department 32-J5 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. e JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


UREKA! 


An Eraser 
Without Rubber 


It’s true. CRAFT’S an eraser that’s not 
made of rubber! No sacrifice in quality 
either. Fact is, you get many “extras” 
in this new eraser. CRAFT improves 
with age. It contains no scratchy ele- 
ments to mar, rumple or tear delicate 
paper. CRAFT is good for artist and 
office worker alike. Ask your art sup- 
ply dealer for CRAFT eraser-cleaner. 


Craft 


Pencil Sales Department 32-J5 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City °* New Jersey 
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THE BULLETIN BOARD 


A MONTHLY SURVEY OF OPPORTUNITIES 


Albany—May 6-June 1 
Albany Institute of History & Art 
Artists of Upper Hudson Annual 


Open to artists living within radius 
of 100 miles of Albany. Media: water- 
color, pastel, sculpture. Jury. No 
prizes, but one object will be pur- 
chased by Institute. Entry cards & 
works due Apr. 24. Albany Institute 
of History & Art, 125 Washington 
Ave., Albany, N. Y. 


Bluefield, W. Va.-May 10-16 
Mountain Artists Fourth Annual 
Open to all mountain artists. All 
media. Fee $1. Entry cards & works 
must be in by Apr. 30. V. Black, 
Vivene Art Studio, Bluefield, W. Va. 


Blue Ridge, N. C.—Aug. 3-9 
All-Southern Art Institute; Annual 
Exhibit 


Open to all artists. All media. No 
jury. No prizes. Works due July 20. 
Dr. W. D. Weatherford, Dir. 806 
Third Nat'l Bank Bldg., Nashville, 
Tenn. 


Fitchburg—Sept. 13-Oct. 6 
Fitchburg Art Center; Regional Art 
Exhibit 
Open to artists of central Massachu- 
setts. All media. No jury. No prizes. 
Works due Sept. 1. Daniel Tower, 
Dir., Fitchburg Art Center, Fitch- 

burg, Mass. 


Oakland—May 10-June 7 
Oakland Art Gallery, Annual Sculpture 
Exhibit 


Open to all artists. Media: sculpture 
of medium size; will not accept minia- 
tures or works over 200 lbs. Jury. 
Medals & $50 prize. Works due May 
2. Oakland Art Gallery, Municipal 
Auditorium, Oakland, Cal. 


Pe egw ep ay A 24-June 7 

G. W. V. Smith Art Gallery, Members’ 

echibision of Springfield Art League 
Open to members. Media: original oil 
paintings, watercolors, prints, draw- 
ings and sculpture not previously ex- 
hibited in Springfield. One work in 
each classification will be accepted. 
Popular Prize $25. Local deliveries 
accepted May 18, 9 a.m, to 5 p.m.; 
out-of-town artists may ship work, 
prepaid, to Smith Art Gallery, to 
arrive by May 16. For information 
write Miss Ella Sherley, See’y. 125 
Magnolia Terrace, Springfield, Mass. 


Washington University 
Eighteen scholarships will provide 
free tuition for the year 1942-43 in 
the following departments: painting, 
sculpture, illustration, fashion illus- 
tration, advertising art, dress design 
or the crafts. 

Requirements may be fulfilled by 
mail but all entries must be received 
by May 11. For complete information 
write Kenneth E. Hudson, Dir.. St. 
Louis School of Fine Arts. Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, Mo. 


Spring Open Air Show 
Artists of Today, 49 New St., New- 
ark, New Jersey, announce their show 
to be held in Washington Park, May 


Kansas City Scholarships 
Thirty scholarships for full and half 
tuition at Kansas City Art Institute. 
Open to high school students gradu- 
ating in winter or spring of 1942. 
Examples of work due May 15. En- 
try blanks secured from Kansas City 
Art Institute, 4419 Warwick Blvd., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Fellowships for Virginia 
Artists 


The Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, 
Richmond, announces fellowships for 
artists under 38 years. Open to ar- 
tists or art students born in Va., or 
residents of that state for 5 yrs. 
Awards will be made on merit and 
need. Applications by June 1. T. C. 
Colt, Jr., Dir., Virginia Museum of 
Fine Arts, Richmond, Va. 


Kate Neal Kinley Fellowship 
Memorial Fellowship of $1,000 for 1 
year’s study. Open to students of 
music, art & architecture who must 
submit examples of work. Applica- 
tions due May 15. Dean Rexford New- 
comb, Chairman, K. N. Kinley Fellow- 
ship, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, III. 


Portland, Maine 

School of Fine and Applied Art in 
Portland will award a scholarship of 
one year’s tuition to a Maine high 
school graduate. Examples of work 
due July 18, Alexander Bower. Dir.. 
School of Fine and Applied Art, 111 
High St., Portland, Me. 


Atlanta, Georgia 


Two full scholarships for one year’s 
tuition at the High Museum School 
of Art, Atlanta. Ga. Open to high 
school seniors of Southeast. Sample 
of work must be submitted bv Julv 1. 
Entry blanks secured from L. P. Skid- 
more, Dir., 1262 Peachtree St., N.E., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Stuart School, Boston 
Scholarships for the vear 1942-43 are 
being offered by the Stuart School of 
Design, Boston, for professional study 
in advertising art, illustration, fash- 
ion illustration, interior design; and 
for a special intensive course in 
mechanical drawing and drafting. 
Scholarships range from $100 to 
$500, that is, up to two-thirds of 
tuition cost. 

Applications for scholarships must 
be received by June 15th. For com- 
plete details write Scholarship Com- 
mittee. Stuart School, 102 the Fen- 
way, Boston, Mass. 


Syracuse University 

The College of Fine Arts, Syracuse 
University, announces the following 
scholarship to be granted by competi- 
tion on Julv 11, 1942: Art—one $400 
and four $200 scholarships. Archi- 
tecture —one $400 and four $200 
scholarships. Entries must be in bv 
July 1st. and APPLICATIONS FOR 
ENTRANCE to these competitions 
will not be considered after June 25. 
For entrance slips and information 
write to Dr. F. N. Bryant. Director of 
Admissions. Administration Building, 
Syracuse, New York. 





IN THE ARTS 


Museum of Modern Art 
Poster Contest 
This competition “to stimulate pic- 
torial expression of the unified deter- 
mination of the nations of the Amer- 
icas to remain free” is open to all 
citizens of all countries in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, All entries must be 
received by 5:00 p.m. July 28. 

Posters may be designed for any 
media and there is no limitation or 
restriction as to the use of color. De- 
signs are to be 30 inches wide and 40 
inches high, with a margin of at 
least one inch on all sides. The use 
of photography alone or in combina- 
tion with other media is permitted. 

Prizes amounting to $2,500 will be 
awarded in two groups: Posters from 
the 20 American Republics; and 
Posters from the U. S., its Dependen- 
cies and Canada. Each group wi!l re- 
ceive 17 prizes, as follows: 1st, $500; 
2nd, $250; five 3rd prizes, each $50; 
ten 4th prizes, each $25. 

The winning posters will form an 
exhibition which will open at the 
Museum early next Fall and will 
later be sent on tour of the Hemi- 
sphere, The designs will be placed 
at the disposal of U. S. Government 
agencies for reproduction and use in 
the Americas. 

The program of the Competition, 
printed in English, Spanish or Portu- 
guese, may be obtained by writing to 
Eliot F. Noyes, Dir., Department of 
Industrial Design, Museum of Modern 
Art, 11 W. 53 St., New York. 


(For more detailed information turn to page 37) 


Art Competition for 
Men of the Armed Forces 


Life announces a contest to seek out 
artists in uniform. Open to all per- 
sonnel of the Army, Navy, Air Corps, 
Marine Corps and Coast Guard, “the 
only condition as to subject matter 
it must relate to scenes connected 
with the artist’s experience while on 
active duty with the armed forces.” 
Media: oil, watercolor. gouache, pen- 
cartoons or photographs are eligible. 
Prizes total $1,000: 1st, $300; 2nd. 
$200; 3rd, $100 and eight 4th, $50 
cil or other medium. No sculpture, 
each. Closing date: May 4, 1942. 
Shipping instructions: Each work 
of art should have a title and explana- 
tion of the subject matter. Entries 
must be accompanied by name of art- 
ist. his rank and address. The Army: 
address all works of art to Pictorial 
Branch, Bureau of Public Relations, 
War Dept., Washington, D. C., “for 
LIFE Art Competition.” Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps, Coast Guard: address all 
works of art to Public Relations Bu- 
reau. Navy Department. Washington, 
D. C. “for LIFE Art Competition.” 


Soap Sculpture 


The 18th Annual Soap Sculpture Com- 
petition is open to 3 classes: Advanced 
Amateur, Senior & Junior. Prizes by 
Procter and Gamble total $2,200. En- 
tries must be received by May 15. For 
entry blanks, write: National Soap 
Sculpture Committee, 80 E. 11 St., 
New York 
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Vv Every implement in the arsenal of Democracy begins with me. 


V_ Craftsmen by tens of thousands depend on me to translate their ideas 
into bombers, fighters, ordnance, trucks, tanks, torpedoes, cruisers, 
carriers and battle wagons. 


V_ I make the blueprints for the production line—in fact, I design the 
production line itself. 


Vy And when Victory is won, when the United Nations crush the hordes 
seeking to destroy civilization, I will return to the pursuits of peace 
and help build a better world. 


Vv WhoamI? Why, just a drawing pencil! 


True, WINNER Techno-TONE costs a few pennies more than ordinary drawing 
pencils, but who quibbles about trifles when vital projects are at stake! Architects, 
Engineers, Artists, Designers and Draftsmen prefer WINNER Techno-TONE 
because it guarantees freedom from Scratching, Smudging, Flaking and Gritty 
Hard Spots. We'll gladly send you a sample. 


17 scientifically 
graded tones — 
6B to 9H. Pol- 
ished rich 
green. Packed 

in metal box. 

For sample of 
your favorite de- 
gree, write Dept. 
AS. A ee 
FABER, INC., 
NEWARK, 
NEW JERSEY. 





DRAWING PENCILS 


13¢ each 2 for 25c¢ $1.25 dozen 


At all Drawing and Artists Material dealers and leading Stationers. 


FABER:Zc 






























DO YOU KNOW: a 
1. How the war is affecting colors? 
2. What colors are most permanent? 


3. How color strength can be determined 
by a simple test? 

























HAND GRINDING 
MAKES THE DIFFERENCE! 





ARTISTS’ 
OIL COLORS 













- - - are carefully ground by 
hand in the finest traditions of 
the Old Masters, 

Made from highest quality 
pigments—ground in the pur- 
est oils . . . to the best work- 
able consistency. No fillers or 
extenders used, 

Find out for yourself why 
leading painters insist on 
Bocour colors! 

Now available at leading deal- 
ers. If your local dealer does 
not stock Bocour colors, he 
will get them for you. 


Free on Request: 
New Catalog of Essential Art Materials. 


The Department Store of Art Materials 
ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. 


New York, N. Y. 


67 West 44th St. 





DO YOU LIKE AMERICAN ARTIST? 


Recommend it to your friends. Thank you. 





COLOR VISION TEST 

If students could be tested for color blind- 
ness early in their work many hours of in- 
struction could be saved. Innumerable in- 
dustries require faultless color perception 
and it is a primary requisite in the arts and 


crafts. Careers in the textile industry, 
printing, photography, spectral-chemistry, 
| art, etc. demand good color perception— 








hence, many feel that adequate means of 
testing should go into every school. A de- 
vice has been developed for the Navy and 
the illustration shows some of the test 
plates which are arranged so that malinger- 
ers are quickly detected and ordinary blue 
and green cases of color blindness are easily 
discovered. No involved technic is required 
and any teacher can administer the test. 
Further information on this color testing 
device may be had by writing us. 


HIGGINS’ “TECHNIQUES” 
The Higgins Ink Company announces the 
publication of the fourth edition of “Tech- 
niques,” a little textbook full of charming 
sketches representing practically the whole 
range of pen and ink rendering. Larger 
and more informative than any previous 
edition, it comprises 38 pages of instruc- 
tional material with four sections covering 
Instruction, Techniques for Reproduction, 
Scholastic Work and Professional Work. 
The company will send a copy, gratis, to 
instructors of art who write (to 271 Ninth 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y.) on school station- 
ery. To others the price is 50 cents. 


CLAYS 


An interesting folder has come to our desk, 
describing several types of clay; one of 
which is a gray, plastic clay, ready for use, 
and self-hardening—the type that is to be 
decorated with enamel, bronze or opaque 
watercolor. Another type comes in dry 
powder form to be mixed with water, and 
from which the most fascinating simulated 
Mexican pottery can be made. If teachers 
who are interested will write to us more 
information will be given. 


FREE wthyour 
bile ia? le: om 
Jar and Brush FREE with your first order 


S S Artist Rubber Cement. Nationally 
used, 3 grades: Light, Medium, Heavy. $3.50 














©S )RuBBER CEMENT CO. | 


\S 3438 No.Halisted St.. CHICAGO, ILL. 











The place to buy Artists 
Supplies when in Chicago. 
41 E. Chicago Ave. 
DELaware 2376 
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2 Sate ; Decorate 
@ Sun- ble j ly with *Prang Textile 
s Washa = | Colors, the new, easy to 
Does " use, durable colors, Perfect 
stiffen the for your airbrush. Colors in 
loth sizes from 2 oz. jars at 5c 
c eee i to 32 oz. jars at $4.00; 
en ding Airbrush Extendor, 2 oz. 
spread mical jars at 30c to 32 oz, jars 
@ Econo at $2.72. Gallon sizes for 
a economy. Or. 
er from your regular Art | 
MAIL THIS Doater or write direct, K 
7 *Reg. U. - Pat. Office, 
COUPON M’f'd. Aridye Pat. RI 
No. 2,222,581 
NOW eee 
Say 4 hal CY RE ey Here 
' we 
1 diffe 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY vcard 
Dept. AA-3, Sandusky, 0. : 1 
C) Send me information on Prang Textile Colors 1 
C) Send me special 12 jar set at $2.50 postpaid | 
PE .; capnGetweskeeess oa 
| eer ee ere “| 
CITY . STATE oe 
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AIRBRUSH USERS! 


Thayer & Chandler 
Airbrush 


IS THE AIRBRUSH 
YOU SHOULD WORK WITH 


OUR AIRBRUSH is rapidly making 
hundreds of new converts for work 
in both fine and commercial art. 
For good results you need good 
equipment. Select yours from our 
FREE CATALOG 52-W which de- 
scribes our reliable airbrush and ac- 
cessories and offers hints on their 
use. Write for your copy NOW! 


THAYER & CHANDLER AIRBRUSE 


forthe particular artist 
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R ¢ CHANDL! 
CHICAGO.| 


STANDARDIZED—Low Fire Art Pottery 
Natural Potting and Modeling Clays. Burning 
Buff, Cream, White in plastic, casting slip, sh 
or flour form. Request Bulletin 219 (Pottery). 
letin 302 (Modeling). Address Dep't A 

UNITED CLAY MINES CORP., Trenton, N. 
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“im KEENER KNIVES 





RENEWABLE 


Here’s the one knife that’s sharp forever! 





New blades 
Eight 
blade-shapes for any kind of cutting I 
Buy an X-acto today at your dealer’s . . 
or a complete kit of 3 knives and extra 
blades Be all set for any cutting job 
Sets from $1.00 to $3.50 


. only 10c each and instantly replaceable. 
different 
carving. 









X-ACTO CRESCENT PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Dept. AA, 440 4th Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 







NEW BLADE 
-new knife 
ready! 


~~ hin etl. i a 
GIVES all HOBBYISTS THE 
WORLD'S SHARPEST KNIVES! 













| it's 
DOUGH RUBBER 


| 
WELDON ROBERTS Erasers 

$666 or $667 Dough give you 
} @ tool which you can knead be- 
tween your fingers to a convenient 
f form. It will enable you to erase highlights in ren- 
H derings, soften a line here and there, or lift off a bit 
} Of tone where you need contrast. It is remarkable how 
helpful this versatile eraser can 
be. Whatever your erasing needs, 
there is a Weldon Roberts Eraser 
Over 88 styles. 

% 


WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO. 
Newark, N, J., U. S. A. 
America’s Eraser Specialists 






















to serve. 
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COMPREHENSIVE CATALOG 


A new reference and purchasing guide (two 
years in preparation) of essential artists’ 
materials has just been announced for dis- 
tribution by Arthur Brown & Bro., “the De- 
partment Store of art materials,” at 67 
West 44th St., New York. This all-inclu- 


| sive, 224 page Illustrated Catalog will be 
| sent free, if requested on letterhead, to ad- 


vertising agencies, art directors, printers, 
schools, purchasing agents and others. Some 


| of the thousands of materials listed include 


Drafting, Screen Process and Handicraft 

Supplies ... Air Brushes and Compressors 

... Papers and Boards... Picture Frames 
Acetate in Sheets and Rolls, ete. 

We have also received announcement of 
a catalog from a manufacturer of rotary 
pumps, who also produces air pumps suit- 
able for the use of the artist in airbrush 
work. The name of this manufacturer will 
be given on request. 


SAVE EMPTY PAINT TUBES 

As the result of his correspondence with 
the Tin Salvage Institute, Mr. T. Morrissey, 
vice-president of E. H. & A. C, Friedrichs 
Co., passes on to us for the benefit of other 
dealers and our subscribers the following 
suggestions for saving empty paint tubes. 

It is requested that when dealers have 
collected at least five pounds of empty tubes 
they turn them over to the nearest whole- 
sale drug house for the Tin Salvage Insti- 
tute Smelter in Newark. The wholesale 
druggists throughout the country have 
agreed to act as shipping agents for the 
tubes and will ship them, freight collect, to 


| the Institute. 


Artists may turn in their empty tubes di- 


| rectly to dealers; or, if their dealers are not 


collecting tin, to retail drug stores, as most 


| of them are collecting empty tin tubes of all 
| sorts in the National Salvage Campaign. 


BRADLEY’S 81st. CATALOG 


Teachers in the grades will find in the new 
catalog entitled Bradley’s Educational 
Materials, a rich field of ideas. It is divided 
in sections such as Activity Materials, 
Rhythmic Band Outfits, Building Blocks, 
Modern Seat Work for Primary Grades, 
Village Cut-Outs, etc., and so splendidly 
illustrated that you feel an actual counter 
display of the materials could hardly be 
more satisfactory. If you are a teacher and 
will write on your school letterhead men- 
tioning AMERICAN ARTIST, the company at 
Springfield, Massachusetts, will be glad to 
supply you with a copy. 











MASKOID 


REG. U. S, PAT, OFF. 


Maskoid is the quickest and easiest frisket 
material developed! Maskoid saves valuable 
time since it may be applied quickly by 
brush and removed easily by stripping. It 
facilitates the masking 
of a drawing, photograph 
or any surface that needs 
a temporary protective 
coating from colors, 


acids, etc. 
SOLD AT ALL 
ART DEALERS 


ANDREW JERI 
1163 SIXTH AVE., 





Co., INC, 
NEW YORK CITY 








® 


® 


® 





REMEMBER THE NAME 


ARTONE 


It is your Guarantee of 
Consistent Perfect Performance 


. . in these superior art mediums! 


() ARTONE DRAWING INKS 


All-purpose . . . smooth . . . free-flowing 
. . » Waterproof .. . permanent. Reproduce 
sharply . . . distinctly. For sketching . . . 
layouts . . . lettering, etc. Available in 
EXTRA DENSE BLACK—Fine Line Black 
(no gloss) ——22 sparkling transparent hues 
—and Opaque-Pigment White. For use 
with pen, ruling pen, brush or air-brush. 
Non-corrosive. Won't crack . . . clog pens 


. « . or harden in bottle! Ounce Bottles. 


A) ARTONE WATER COLORS 


Unsurpassed for brilliant light-fast color. 
Excellent for all art work, wash drawings, 
architectural renderings, textile designs. 
Adaptable for use with regular water color 
brush as well as air brush. Prepared in con- 
centrated paste form. 2 oz., 2 pt., pint 
and quart jars, 


ARTONE Non-Bleed 


42 \justrous, opaque, smoothworking colors 
of extreme depth and intensity. Perfectly 
inter-mixable. Packed in 2 oz., 4 pt. and 
quart jars. 12 and 16 jar sets for students. 


ARTONE SILK SCREEN 


Extreme brilliance — exceptional smooth- 
working qualities —fast-drying — economi- 
cal. Will not clog screens. Color selection 
based on the 4 color printing orocess. 
2 pt., pint, quart and gallon jars. 


ARTONE ARTIST'S 


Fixatif . . . clear and pastel; Retouch Var- 
nish; Drying Oils; Water Color Varnish; 
Gum Arabic, etc. . . . 3 oz., Y2 pt., pint 
and quart bottles. 


(A) ARTONE Modeling CLAY 


. permanently plastic . . . odor- 
Guaranteed non-pois- 
Complete out- 


Ciean .. 
less . . . stainless, 
onous. Variety of colors. 
fits—clay, tools, armatures, 


For the past 10 years the choice of leading artists 
cae iilustratoris—ALL ARTONE Products are 
tested for durability . . . best results! Made 
from selected materials—carefuliy manufactured! 


At Art Dealers Everywhere, or 


ARTONE COLOR CORP 


34 EAST 12th STREET NEW YORK 





POSTER COLORS 








WATER COLORS 


MEDIUMS & VARNISHES 








22 North William Street 





BOXWOOD and MAPLE 


wooD BLOCKS 


for BLOCK PRINTS 
Write for Free IHustrated Booklet 


J. JOHNSON & CO. 


New York City 




















MAKE ART PAY 
THE PAASCHE WAY! 


Many a masterpiece sacrificed for a few cents, sold 
for thousands of dollars in later years. But you 
can have money for your talent today! A Paasche 
Airbrush means dollars to you, Look at the tech- 
nique of famous men in modern-paying art ana 
lyze illustrated pages—see important part the Air 
brush plays. Give yeur talents a chance—make 
money the Paasche Way. 

SEND TODAY FOR FREE BULLETIN. 

“AIRPAINTING ART EQUIPMENT.” Get 

complete information and oprices on Aijr- 

brushes, colors, and art equipment. 

< 


Type ‘“‘F’’ 
Aiso 
for every 
ment for 
Studios, 


Airbrush. 
complete units § 
require- 
Schools, 
Artists. 


Kirb TAGs 


CHICAGO 








QUICK, EASY WAY 
to Make 


ENLARGEMENTS 











fj} POSTOSCOPE 


Now you can make enlargements of you: 

small sketches and other opaque originals 

juickly, easily, and accurately, VPostoscope 

projects them on poster board or any other 

drawing or painting material . right side to . any 

sine . ready for tracing. Great for reproduc ing trade 
lettering, etc. Hundreds already in use. 


marks, 
SPECIAL TRIA 
F Write today for Free booklet that gives full 
oF ER details, and special trial offer. No obligation 


Once you see Postoscope, you won't ever want to be 
without it. 


F. D. KEES MFG. CO., Box 104, Beatrice. Neb. 








SINCE 1897 


QUALITY TAWS SERVICE 


1527 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


We stock a complete line of the finest quality 

materials selected from following manufacturers: 

Wold, Thayer & Chandler —AIRBRUSHES 

Rembrandt, Talens, Winsor & Newton, Millers. 

Schmincke_—W ATER COLORS 

Fredrix—CANVAS 

Rembrandt, Orpi, Winsor & Newton, Winton. 

Devoe, Cambridge—OIL COLORS 

Strathmore, Whatman, Ross—PAPERS 

Winsor & Newton, Millers—BRUSHES 
BOOKS—Sent Postpaid 


Write for FREE SAMPLE LAYOUT PENCIL 
LIST OF BOOKS 


and 








VW eehnmestens 


GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS’ COLORS 


Cobalt Blue, Violet and Greens, Cerulean Blue, 
Genuine Aureoline, Emeraude Greens, Cadmium 
Yellows and Reds, Ultramarines, Vermilions, 
| Umbers, Siennas, etc. 

—Founded 1854— 


FEZANDIE & SPERRLE, INC. 
| 205 Fulton Street New York City 

















MORILLA 
DRAWING PAPERS 


TRACING 


Highest Quality at Lowest Cost! Sold By All Gooa 
Dealers. Used in Modern Schools 


THE MORILLA CO. Eocper saan “ts, York 











Cooper Building—Log Angeles 






THE ART MART 





ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES AND PRIORITIES 


Not one of us can escape some dislocation 
in our activities, our interests and our mode 
of life, because of the impingement on them 
of war activities or curtailments due to war 
conditions. 

A superficial survey of the general line 
of artists’ supplies and materials, however, 
indicates that there will be no shortage of 
materials essential to art production. Im- 
portation of products from countries with 
which we are now at war, whether pro- 
duced or processed there, has of course, 
been largely cut off. But even from these 
countries there are some undercover re- 
ceipts. For example, sable hair is still com- 
ing into the country in small quantities; 
synthetic fibers are being developed so that 
our brush requirements will unquestionably 
be met. 

The import of certain pigment bases and 
basie earths has practically ceased, but the 
opening up of deposits of similar materials 
in our own and neighboring countries seems 
to assure the availability of most necessary 
supplies of this nature. 

For the most part tin tubes for pigments 
will be out of the picture when the present 
fabricated supply is exhausted. Lead tubes 
with or without a coated inner surface will 


probably be substituted as long as sheet 
lead is available for domestic uses. Inci- 


dentally, recent research would seem to re- 
fute the old belief that unlined lead tubes 
affect the content. Unless free sulphur is 
present in the pigment there seems to be no 
deleterious effect. Even if lead is put on 
the banned list, glass can probably be used 
with properly designed containers. 

And if worse comes to worst we can go 
back to the early pig bladders which were 


once the regular holder of the artists’ pig- 
ments. 
Of course copper and brass are on the 


essential metals list and the use of these 
materials for ferrules for brushes and pen- 
cils is now out of the picture. But other 
materials will be used for this purpose just 
as they will in the place of brass pens. 

The formerly favorite imported pencils 
are no longer available but many of these 
are now being manufactured in this coun- 
try even if the old names are not always in 
evidence. The creative faculties of Ameri- 
can genius have produced pencils the equal 
of, if not superior to, the former imported 
products. 

In paper and canvas, importations of 
foreign supplies no longer come in. The 
available products of American manufac- 
turers however will meet the needs of any 
artist unless he is exceptionally finicky. 

Artists and art students need not fear 
that their needs and even preferences will 
suffer because of the dislocations resulting 
from our all-out war activities. 

TORS, DRAFTSMEN, SIGN- 


SUPPLIES isi. sues 


EVERYTHING FOR THE ARTIST 
Phone Algonquin 4-9871 


or write us for quick delivery 


JOSEPH MAYER CO. 
5 UNION SQUARE NEW YORK, N. Y. 





FOR tp SCULP.- 








Complete Line of Artists Materials 


Picture Framing 
SCHNEIDER & CO., Inc. 


123 West 68th Street, New York City 
Special Attention Given to Mail Orders 











ORPI 


Per ccctel 


OIL COLORS 


MADE IN U.S.A. BY THE MANUFACTURERS OF THI 


REMBRANDT COLORS 


STUDIO TUBES 25-35-50¢ 
3in. TUBES 10 AND 15: 


~ TALENS & SON ‘Inc, 


NEWARK,N.J. 














: SUNRAY | 


C much easier to select ‘ 
> r supplies from the 
( new American-made , 


Fe) 


sunray 


? ind. art 
® boards, papers, d 


tracing paper tablets, 
? stipple boards and others. 
5 Ask your de 


{ 

samples 
\ 

> 

( 


tracing, drawing 
papers, bristol 


charcoal 


Oe 


aler for 


and prices. 


Se 


STEINER PAPER 
COagrP. 


50-52 Franklin Street, 


AZ, ¢ 
















Can be fired in an 
ordinary kitchen oven 


ft 
° 
Now your students can make lovely, 


a: S. pottery easily and inexpensively! Do your of 

Sp) firing in kitchen oven (15 min. at 250°), Model 
like clay—may be waterproofed and decorates 
with SERAMO ENAMEL, 6 colors, red, yell 
blue, green, black, white, | oz. bottles, i5e each 


U. S. A. Distributors 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO. 
Artists’ Supplies 
425 So. Wabash Ave., AA-5-42, Chicage 


permanet! 











GLAZES + STAINS - KILNS 
COMPLETE SUPPLIES 
Made by a Leading Manufacturer. Write for catalog. 
- tC ) A en’a:len's: e 

















Artist 


American 











IF IT’S SPEED YOU WANT 


sy “DRAWLET"’! 


Here’s a pen that puts your hand in high gear 

on any lettering or broad-line drawing job! And 
it works accurately as well as fast. No blotting. 
No ragged edges. Every stroke clean and sharp; 
and every stroke the same! It’s the Esterbrook 
Drawlet Pen precisely machined from high- 
tempered steel; equipped with an adjustable 
reservoir that snaps up and down for easy clean- 
















ing and stays in any position you want! 19 styles. 
Be sure to ask for Drawlet by name. Send the 
coupon now for a FREE folder showing the com- 
plete line of Drawlet Pens. 


bstertruuk 


DRAWLET PEN 


for every lettering and broad-line drawing job 


FREE FOLDER 


© PEN COMPANY 
THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPA 


Camden, New Jersey 








a > street, 
52 Cooper . 


the range 


. 
nd me the free folder showing 
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MORE ABOUT THE UNITED HEMISPHERE POSTER COMPETITION 


Entries submitted must be anonymous. 


FIGHT FOR A FREE AMERICA 
Competitors in the U. S. and Canada 


UNA SOLA AMERICA, UNA SOLA ACCION 


these countries should enclose a card with 
name and address in envelope attached to 


2 OPED CBR 2D CBORD CARO S 


must obtain entry blanks to accompany 
their posters. (See address on page 32.) 
Due to time element, however, entry- 
blank requirement will be waived for con- 
testants residing in the other twenty re- 
publics of the Americas. Entrants from 


poster. 


Each poster must use one of the follow- 
ing slogans—in English, Spanish or Por- 


tuguese. 

HANDS OFF THE AMERICAS 
21 REPUBLICS—1 DESTINY 
UNITE AGAINST AGGRESSION 


AMERICA UNIDA ES LA PAZ DEL MUNDO 
LUCHEMOS POR UNA AMERICA LIBRE 
UNAMONOS CONTRA LA AGRESION 


VIVAM AS AMERICAS UNIDAS 
UMA SO AMERICA, UMA 86 ACAO 
A AMERICA UNIDA E A PAZ DO MUNDO 


CONTRA UM INIMIGO COMUM, UNIAO 


HIGGINS 


HIGGINS INK CO., INC. 
271 NINTH ST. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








( 
—_ 


HIGGINS — 
MORE POWER 
TO YOUR PEN 













“Elsie” works for The Borden Com- 
pany with a technique all her own. 
Higgins Amer ican India Inks have been AVAILABLE in o COMPLETE COLOR RANGE 
working for artists, engineers, drafts- 
men and students in their chosen tech- 





niques for more than three generations. 

This and other illustrations appear 
Brush drawing in Higgins Ink 
by Keith Ward. Courtesy 
of The Borden Company. 


©r.8.c—a 


in Higgins new “Techniques” pam- 





phlet. One copy only free to art in- 
structors writing on school stationery. 
All others 50c. 
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» a a DIRECTORY OF SUMMER THE NEW HOPE ° E 
ASHION CADIMY 2] a) Y ’ Yor | 
THE SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES ART SCHOOLS & CLASSES SCHOOL OF AR 
: : : ‘ ; : June 28-July 25; july 27-August 22 
FASHION DESIGN — ypescion ~s'g —— this earye A pw Registration for four or aight weeks T 
een compiled from data sup,lied by the 
TYLING + BUYING : 
$ schools listed. All known summer schools aLEVvEN INSTRUCTORS : 
MERCHANDISING and classes were requested to supply infor- Classes in: Portrait, Landscape, Fig 
FASHION ILLUS- mation and if any are not included, it is be- Water Color, Still Life, Decoration, Illus " 
’ cause no reply had been received at the time tion, Abstract and Non-objective, Muraly m 
TRATION «+ STAGE of compilation. In this issue the Western Sculpture and Survey. 2 
© ) if » > te ac of > iste > ra . ° ‘ ~ 
& SCREEN DESIGN and Pacific Coast States are listed as well Special week-end class (Saturday and Sp fh 
: x as a few from other sections received too a gg a Satie a ane . 
late to be included in their sections. In the Gay) tm landscape painting. cc 
EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN America’s Fore- : 3 “ : i : —— = ‘ree . 5 : 
most Fashion instructor and Style Au- March issue the New England and Eastern | | Summer Theater. Free Lectures by Artig - 
ey a. pase pee A ong aptitude - States were given and in the April number | | and Art Critics, Visits to Art Galleries \ 
sulted to your particular needs. ““ndividual the Mid-West and Southern States. Recreational Facilities. Ls 
and specialized training in limited groups | : 
of only six students under an expert. PACIFIC COAST Catalogue on request: a 
SHORT SUMMER COURSES FOR TEACHERS ‘ pike | New Hope School of Art, New Hope, Pennsylyany DE 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York @ Book 63 = el Lo 
Fresno—Fresno State College: Art structure, letter- | ‘ 
ing, art for teachers in service, crafts. Dates not set. | the hans hofmann school of fine 
CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF ART Los Angeles—Art Center School: 2544 West 7th St. | | 52 west Sth street © new york city © phone gramercy 5.97 
Advertising, fashion illustration, painting, industrial | : IN 
All branches of Fine and Applied Art, including design, fundamental drawing, photography. June 29- | parece Sessio 
Teacher Training and Advertising Art. Summer Aug. 7. = | personally cond 
om oem on Bg Classes, with College Credit. Los Angeles—Chouinard Art Institute: 741 S. Saat by mr. hofman ar 
School noted for its sound training of students. view St. Drawing, painting, vocational and applied | ~ 0 
Sixtieth year—1942. Catalog F. hcl July 6-Aug. 14. : * : | p r ovi n Cc e t Oo w n, m ass, 2 
CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF ART. Lee Angeles—Otis Art institute: 2401 w Siehire ager june 15—sept. ISf} py 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 3eginning and advanced classes in all branches of | 
P fine and industrial arts. July 6-Aug. 15. , en 
Los Angeles—University of California: 405 Hilgard | _— 
Ave. Art structure, water-color painting, introduc- DRAWING AND PAINTING CL 
School of Design for Women tion to art, art of the theater, advanced painting, PORTRAIT AND OUTDOOR SKETCHING 0 
house planning and decoration. June 9-Aug. 7. IN ANNIS Q UAM 
ah, eee teins in Oakland—Mills College Art Summer Session: Basic NEAR GLOUCESTER, MASS. | Es 
dese- ad 


crafts, photography, interiors of the modern home, 


INSTITUTE Teacher training: BPA. degree. painting and drawing for artists and amateur. June MARGARET FITZHUGH BROW (Ww 














ry é& Stagecraft, jewelry. 28-Aug. 7. 7 JUNE 15 TO SEPT. 15 Te 
pottery. Residences for out of town San Jose—San Jose State College: Courses especially Write for Cireul Miss © Se 
students. Oldest school of art ap- | for teachers who are in service or those who wish | rite for Cireular to Miss M. F. Browne 
— 5 eae ae oo to become teachers or professional artists. June 29- UNTIL JUNE I!—30 IPSWICH ST., BOSTON, MAS Ill 
OF and Master Sts., Phil ey Aug. 7. | AFTER JUNE I—ANNISQUAM, GLOUCESTER, mag} ff} 2: 
Stanford University—Division of Graphic Art, Stan- | — 
ford University: Elementary and advanced drawing, | 


t Hl | t \ ¢ () \ ( 0 [ M Y eg ~ leggy age painting, a art teaching. | CLARA WARD COLONY OF THE it H 


Stockton—College of the Pacific: Art for elementary Ghore Word Reonelés, Bircoter 
, a f fine ARTS : 
4 Or Tine 


teachers, crafts and color romance. June 22-July 24. 
Lectures and classes in Little Red School House. Gre 


Mountains and Lakes of Vermont for — Associanl 


The Career Arts: Commercial o, eo! WASHINGTON sanesinans % with vig a Rutland, 
Designs, interior Decorating, Industria . ‘ “ istorie ar omest eae 4 
Design, Cartooning, Painting. Special Pullman—State College of W ashington: Painting, Write for Folder ; AL 
new Teachers’ Courses Summer School sculpture, dr awing, composition, commercial design. 
June 29. Enroll Now. June 15-Aug. 7. 
18 S. Michigan Ave., Suite A-5, Chicago Seattle—University of Washington: Painting, design, CASTLETON, VERMONT 
crafts. June 8-Aug. 20. ines aple Sugar and Syrup Bears! 
% * * 











— UNIVERSITY of NEW HAMPSHIRE | - 
Masa University of New Mexico oe June 29 ~ August 7"" August 10\~ September 


‘ r Degree courses in art and architecture. College credit, 
_— Field School of Art C OLORADO Credits usually transferable. Courses designed espe 
a8 : r ; cially for teachers. Organized visits to art colonies, 
(en 8 to August 1, 1942 Boulder—University of Colorado: Painting, composi- exhibitions, museums. 
/ T | | | ES eee aeero tion, graphic arts, anatomy, illustration, interior irr neeeoren To. ING (Eleme {Lerteres) ll 
; ; 7 decoration, art history, design, crafts, art apprecia- oes ary an van 
/ 0. E. Berninghaus, E. L. Blumen- tion, methods of teaching art. June 15-Aug. 22. METHODS OF TEACH RTS (Laboratory) 
schein, Andrew Dasburg, Victor Hig- eee : —_— : tor complete Summer ‘er fea... write, 
gins, Joseph Imhof, Millard Sheets. Colorado Springs—Colorado Springs Fine Arts Cen- Director, Summer Session, Durham, N. H. 
ADDRESS: DIRECTOR, TAOS FIELD SCHOOL, ter: Life, landscape and mural painting, etching and a 





lithography, water-color and design, methods of art 
education. June 15-Aug. 21. 


Denver—Denver Art College: 1345 Glenarm. —- NN/p x 
cial advertising, fine arts, costume, interior decora- 
DORSET, VERMONT tion, life portrait, landscape. June 8-Aug. 14. / AM WW 


University of New ‘Mexico, Albuquerque 




















CHARLES CURTIS ALLEN, A.N.A. Greeley—Colorado State College of Education: Fine PORTRAIT PAINTING 

LANDSCAPE CLASS arts, industrial arts, home arts. June 15-Aug. 7. 

| Gunnison—Western State College: Painting, methods, BESSIE POTTER VONN OH 

July 6th to October 30th lettering, art appreciation, design. Ist Session : June Sculpture 

For 1942 Prospectus Write to — — a sane Silay St. ted Eee Annual Summer Classes, June 15th to Sept. 17th 

Charles Curtis Allen, A.N.A. Pueblo—Xavier J. Barile Art Classes: 331 Polk St. Elizabethtown, New York — In The Adirondach HAI 
21 Kewadin Road Waban, Massachusetts Landscape painting, portrait and figure painting, , 















drawing and sketch class. July 1-Sept. 1. 








RINGLING SCHOOL OF A 
| ART CLASSES COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY (School of the John and Mable Ringling Museum of 










































Announces 11 weeks gummer term for artists, a ee GQ 
:. . FRANK MECHAU— in charge ORONZIO MALDARELLI HARRY CARNOHAN | Gadente, ond art bobbylsts, st little Switeeree® oo 
; — 4,000 f tstan 
Winter Session PEPPINO MANGRAVITE HANS ALEXANDER MUELLER PAUL REIMAN pon oot snd Painting. lustration, Commere TV 
HENRY MELOY ERVINE METZL ETTORE SALVATORE Fashion Arts bl dations. Board, 
| Instructors ee ee a ere Bchooi—samm Bt 
| Florida. Write for general catalog and folder “* Befo 
Study in the Land of the Sky.” Address: V. M. Kimbrt™m) “tte 
Classes SCULPTURE DRAWING PAINTING WOOD ENGRAVING TEXTILE DESIGN Peen, Gaventtn, Flevide. — 
i] ETCHING LITHOGRAPHY COMMERCIAL ART ILLUSTRATION ws 
: Summer Session PAINTING—HARRY CARNOHAN SCULPTURE—HUG9 ROBUS WPRATT INSTITU T to 
| ETTORE SALVATORE THE ART SCHOOL Sc 
| strat oPR PEAS eUeRU Rae ase tng bat: mel | Si 
5 vertising esign, 

Registration SUMMER SESSION—July 2, 3 & 6 WINTER SESSION—September 21-26 een Cee ee Lee, Gee ) 

For the complete Summer Session and University Extension A ts containing other courses 38 Studios 90 Instructors 55th Year 
i in Fine Arts address the Secretary, Columbia University, New York, New York. Catalogue upon request A, 
i James C. Boudreau, Director, Brooklyn, New York je) | 
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RE AN ARTIST! 








DRAW FOR MONEY 


Trained Artists Are Capable of Earning 
$30-$50-$75 A WEEK 


Prepare in your spare time for 
a profitable Art Career 


NOW is the time to plan your future in Art. Com- 


mercial Art, itlustrating, Cartooning -all in ONE 
complete home study course. No previous Art ex 
perience necessary hundreds have profited by our 
practical method since 1914. TWO: ART Ol TFITS 
furnished. Write today for FREE CATALOGUE, 
“art for Pleasure & Profit’’—tells all about our 
course, service—and opportunities for men and 


women in Commercial Art. 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART 


Studio 275A, 1115—I5th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

















| DEVELOP YOUR Painting Talents AT 


THE FREEPORT ATELIER 


IN BEAUTIFUL Freeport MAINE 


and enjoy a refreshing approach 
to creative experiment. Address 
till June 15th 8137 Ridge Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











HOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 























Est. 1876. Professional School - two year general and 
| advanced diploma courses, Drawing, painting, sculpture 
(wood and stone), mural, jewelry, silversmithing, commer 
| cial art, etching, lithography, anatomy and _ perspective 
Technical and historical courses. Tuition and Travelling 
wae Scholarships ; 
Summer Session Begins June 8. 
ON, MAS Illustrated catalog. Russell T. Smith, Head 
ER, MAS} §| 227 The Fenway ___ Boston, Massachusetts 
HE HIBBAR © Eric 
; PAINTING 
ea ROCKPORT, MASS. 
1g. S$0¢; 
. JUNE 29—AUGUST 29 
4 
ALDRO T. HIBBARD, N.A. 
INT For information address Secretary 
Bearskin Neck Rockport, Mass. 
HIRE : 
land tom FASHION ART DESIGN SCHOOL 
em 
lege credit, _ =“ 
me ee SUMMER CLASSES 
) NEW YORK, N.Y. & ROWAYTON, CONN. 
ft Write for “Circular A.” 
a he 545 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
————— 
WATER COLOR PAINTING 
WA On the New England Seacoast with 
a HARVE STEIN 
WELL KNOWN WATERCOLORIST 
INOH AND ILLUSTRATOR 
sept. 11 JULY 13 - AUGUST 14 
dirondack WRITE FOR CIRCULAR A 
—— HARVE STEIN - BOX 255 - MYSTIC, CONN. 
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a AR A WATERCOLOR 
SCHOOL 
GOOSE ROCKS BEACH, MAINE 


TWO COURSES EACH MONTH 
BEGIN JULY 1 AND AUGUST 3 


Before June 1—Write 2025 O St., Wash., D. C 











“30 YEARS ART STUDY FAILED 
fo give as much as your Home Course. Your 
School or Home Course will save years.” 


Signed Geo. H. Ben Johnson, Richmond, Va. 
16th Summer » Boothbay Harbor, Maine 
A. K. CROSS ART SCHOOL, INC. [Non-Profit] 
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Continued from page 38 


NEW MEXICO 


Albuquerque—University of New Mexico: Art educa- 
tion, crafts, drawing, lettering. June 8-Aug. 1. 
Rociada, Gascon Ranch: New Mexico Sketch Class 
under personal direction of Frederic Mizen, 75 E. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. July 1l-Aug. 8. 

Santa Fe—Santa Fe Field School of Indian Art: 
Origin and development of the decorative arts of the 
Pueblo Indians and other Southwestern tribes, as 
expressed in their basketry, pottery, textiles and 
other crafts, including their symbolism. July 28-Aug. 
94 

ee 

Taos—Taos Field School of Art: 
criticism in drawing and painting, 
8-Aug. 1. 


Instruction and 
lithography. June 


—~NORTH DAKOTA 
Mayville—State Teachers College: Art appreciation. 
drawing, painting, crafts, art for elementary and 
secondary school workers. June 8-July 31. 

Valley City—State Teachers College: Art education, 
art appreciation, design, drawing. Dates not set. 


=A SOUTH DAKOTA 


Brookings—South Dakota State College: Design, 
drawing applied design, crafts, art appreciation. 
June 8-July 17. 

Spearfish—Black Hills Teacher’s College: Drawing, 


painting, oil, water-color, pastel. June 8-Aug. 21. 
Vermillion—The University of South Dakota: Fine 
and commercial arts, public school art. June 10-July 


UTAH 
Logan—Utah State Agricultural College Art Dept.: 
Painting, illustration, crafts, methods of teaching, 
sculpture, graphic art. June 8-July 20. 


WYOMING 


Laramie—University of Wyoming: Painting, art edu- 
cation. June 13-Aug. 22. 
* * % 


ADDENDA 


NEW YORK 
New York—Traphagen School of Fashion: 1680 
Broadway. 5; Fashion drawing, design, fashion writing, 
textile design, interior decoration, window display, 


dressmaking. July 6-Aug. 14. 

New York—Xavier J. Barile Art Classes: 2126 Hughes 
Ave. Landscape painting, portrait and figure paint- 
ing, drawing and sketch class. July 1-Sept. 1. 


WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee—Milwaukee State Teachers College: 3203 
N. Downer Ave. Crafts, design, outdoor sketching, 


elementary education, workshop. Ist Session: June 
22-July 31. 2nd Session: June 22-Aug. 14. 


CLARENCE P. HORNUNG 
Continued from page 17 


vices and messages of every description, 
embodying slogans and catch lines geared 
to effective propaganda—these are the 
thoughts that need to be condensed into nut- 
shells for easy recognition and identity. 
Once a new trade-mark has been estab- 
lished, it becomes the function of the pub- 
licity staff to contact the many channels of 
public information and instruct them in the 
proper use and application of the marks. 
Printers and publishers can be urged to 
adopt them for every available space. On 
many regular printing jobs the emblems can 
be made to serve a useful patriotic purpose 
at no additional cost or inconvenience. In 
planning the advertisement, provision can 
be made to incorporate some symbol or 
slogan—position to be determined by layout 
conditions. 

If the colossal power of the printing 
press is to be harnessed so that its might 
can properly serve in the prosecution of the 
war, it follows that every detail, large or 
small, must pull for maximum results in 
one gigantic coordinated effort. Where 
dramatic photographs or painted illustra- 
tions serve “better than a thousand words” 
then, surely, the ingenious trade-mark will 
take the place of ten thousand words. The 
more words we can eliminate, the more time 
can be saved and so insure our victory with 
promptness and permanence. 


















UMMER ART FRR 


NORTH SHAPLEIGH MAINE 


SPECIAL SUMMER COURSES 
JUNE 15 TO AUG, 25th 
CAMOUFLAGE 
BASIC FUNDAMENTALS 


COURSES ADVERTISING ART 
FASHION DESIGN 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING 

AMERICAN SCHOOL of DESIGN 


For information write Mrs. F. Scott 
73-37 Austin St., Forest Hills, N. Y. 


For Results 





TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 


INTERNATIONALLY CELEBRATED GRADUATES 





INTENSIVE SIX WEEKS’ SUMMER COURSE 
Professional methods for beginners or advanced 
students. REGISTER NOW. Fashion Drawing, \ketcl)- 
ing, Life, Layout, Design, Styling, Fabric Analysis, Fashion 
Writing, Textile Design, Interior Decoration, Window Display, 
Draping, Grading, Dressmaking, Millinery, etc. TEACHER 
TRAINING. APPROVED BY REGENTS. Day and Evening. 
Sales Department. Students’ Free Placement Bureau, Investi- 
gate Before Registering Elsewhere. Send now for Circular 72. 


TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52nd St.), New York 


PAINTING - SCULPTURE - ETCHING 
LITHOGRAPHY - METALRY - CERAMICS 


SUMMER SESSION 1942 


THE STELLA ELKINS TYLER SCHOOL 
OF FINE ARTS OF TEMPLE UNIV. 


Write for catalog. Elkins Park, Pa. 











PAINT IN PROVINCETOWN 


Through July and August, with 


GEORGE ELMER BROWNE, N. A. 


INSTRUCTOR 
Figure, Portrait, Landscape 
Write for circular, address 


BROWNE. ART CLASS 


Box S2 Provincetown, Massa. 











Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts 


Summer School June 15 through July 25 
An intensive six weeks course offering study in Painting, 
Sculpture, and Illustration. FACULTY: George Harding, 
Roy C. Nuse, Francis Speight, Charles Rudy. Credit 
toward degrees. For complete details and application 
blank write, 

Henry B. Hotz, Jr., Curator, 
Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 








FREE LANCE ARTISTS 
WORKING SPACE FOR RENT 


MIDTOWN AREA @ REASONABLE 
SKYLIGHT STUDIO; TELEPHONE SERVICE 


DOTEN - BOULARD STUDIO 


170 Fifth Avenue New York 


“Art Gate? soo. 


Qualify now for a Career in Advertising Art, 
Cartooning, Dlustration, Fashion Drawing, Costume 
Design or Fine Arts. Distinguished staff. 16th 
year. Free Placement Bureau. 

Summer Classes held in New York Studios and 

Snow Valley, Manchester, Vermont 
For catalog write CHARLES HART BAUMANN, Dir. 

Suite 2006, 175 Fifth Ave., at 23rd St., N.Y.C. 


CENTRAL PARK SCHOOL OF ART 


Fashion Illustration Christina Schmuck 
New York’s outstanding fashion instructor 
Co-author “Fashion Illustration” 
COM.-ART & ILLUSTRATION. LIFE. PORTRAIT. 

COLOR COURSE & LANDSCAPE 

Children’s Class - Sonja Viborg. 

ARTHUR BLACK, Dir. 
58 West 57th St. CO 5-8708 
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LEARN PORTRAIT PAINTING AT HOME 
By the NEW, EASY 
STUART SYSTEM 


Previous art training or talent NOT 
necessary. This Stuart System is radi- 
cally new and simple. It will REALLY 
TEACH PORTRAIT PAINTING. Cost is 
unusually low. Write for free booklet. 
Start your career—NOW. 


STUART STUDIOS, Dept. C 


121 Monument Circle, Indianapolis, Indiana 














RHODE ISLAND 
SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


Architecture, costume and interior design, graphic 
arts, painting; jewelry, silversmithing; sculpture; in 
dustrial, mechanical, and textile design; textile en 
gineering; art education and industrial arts educa 
tion Diplomas, degrees Complete equipment for 
hand and power tool designing 14 buildings include 
studios, shops, drafting rooms, special library, etc 


Coed—supervised dormitories for women, Emergency 


wartime courses. Placement service 


Write for Catalog: 20 College St., Providence, R. 1. 











AMERICAN 






ACADEMY OF 


PRACTICAL courses in all branches of Commercial and Fine 


Art, Drawing, Painting, iMustration, Advertising Layout, Let- 
tering, Fashion Illustration, Dress Design, Pattern Making, 
Clothes Construction. Millinery, Individual Instruction. Faculty 
with International reputation. Summer Term Begins June 29. 


FRANK H. YOUNG, Director. 
2 


Dept. 852 5 E. jackson Bivd., Chicago, III. 








SUMMER PAINTING CLASSES 


BRACKMAN 


JUNE 24th SEPTEMBER Ist 


Write to NOANK, CONNECTICUT 








THE CUMMING SCHOOL of ART, Inc. 


Charles Atherton Cumming, Founder—1895 


Alice McKee Cumming, President 


(Member—lowa Art Guild and Society for 
Sanity in Art) 


Summer School—june 15th to July 24th 


2904 Kingman Boulevard Des Moines, lowa 
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Where Artists Dine 


ACQUES Ee 


FRENCH RESTAURANT in 
900 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICACO 





The most charming, restful dining room, 
with rare oil paintings. Tasty food 
cooked to order. Try not to miss our 
baked oysters. 











i 


SWEDEN ¥¢/ HOUSE 


“To Dine in the Swedish Tradition” 


157 East Ohio St.. Chicago—DELaware 3688 
FOR LUNCH or DINNER 
Enjoy the harmonious experience of the authentic 
SWEDISH SMORGASBORD. Also visit the 
VIKING BAR—Where Ali Good Drinks Come From 
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THE TEACHING OF 
ART IN SCHOOLS 
By Evelyn Gibbs 


GREENBERG, $ 


The object of this book is to define the pur- 
pose of art education in schools, and to sug- 
gest methods of developing “the artist” in 
children by bringing to life, under wise and 
sympathetic direction, the delight in form, 
color and design which is latent in all of 
us. The book is based on practical experi- 
ence, the author herself being engaged in 
teaching along the lines she advocates; and 
as the illustrations show, with conspicuous 


results. Included are chapters on Imagina- 
tive Drawing, Applique Work, Pattern, 


Lino Block Cutting, Fabric Printing, and 
Lettering. There are many illustrations in 
full color and in black and white. 


MAN WITH WINGS 

By Joseph Cottler 

LITTLE, 

The measure of genius is so great in some 
men of the past that, as biographical ma- 
terial, they are inexhaustible. Such a one 
is Leonardo da Vinci. The latest volume on 
the great Florentine focuses upon his in- 
ventions rather than his art, although his 
art is by no means neglected. A solitary 
figure with sketchbook and notes, he de- 
voted a good portion of his time to the study 
of aviation, and he may have been the first 
man to fly. Not only that: his designs for 
armored tanks, machine guns, battleships, 
and diving suits stamp him as a creative 
genius two or three centuries ahead of his 


BROWN & CO. $2.50 


time. Illustrations of both paintings and 
inventions. 
A PRIMER OF SCULPTURE 
By Suzanne Silvercruys 
PUTNAM $2.75 
This book is a highly successful effort to 
instruct the beginner in the elementary 


principles and procedures of the sculptor’s 
art. The author has organized her treatise 
in fifteen “lessons” which acquaint the stu- 
dent with tools, materials, methods of build- 
ing armatures, modeling the head and fig- 
ure, casting in plaster and innumerable ex- 
pedients involved in these processes. Ex- 
cellent photographs demonstrate the various 
steps and these are conveniently placed in 
the text pages. A very practical “how-to- 
do-it” book. 


THE LAST TIME I SAW 
By Elliot Paul 


HOUSE $2.7 


PARIS 


RANDOM 


In this book the distinguished author of 
The Life and Death of a Spanish Town re- 
creates a loved and lost France. It is the 
story of the rue de la Huchette, in the heart 
of Paris, where Elliot Paul lived on and off 
for eighteen years. The book evokes the 
spirit of France one prefers to remember. 
It is an intimate human document which 
brings back to life a group of French men 
and women who typify, in all its nobility 
and degradation, a civilization the world 
ean ill afford to lose. 


HOW TO DRAW THE FIGURE 
MALE FASHION 
By Walter T. Foster 


DEALER DISTRIBUTION $1.00 { 


Another in the “How to Draw” series. A 
34-page paper covered instruction book giv- 
ing structural short cuts to drawing of the 
male figure, and technical hints for render- 
ing. 
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Current and out-of-print | 


Books on Fine and Applied Art 


Layout 
Painting 
Theatre 


Lettering 
Sculpture 
Costume 


Penmanship 
Drawing 
Anatomy 


Free 


PAUL A. STRUCK 32. ‘yttt",*s 


Inquiries Invited— Catalogue 
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MATLACK PRICE 
Continued from page 23 
‘lected president of the American Sch 


of Design, which, as you know, dates ba¢ 
to 1896 when it was founded ‘by Wn. }! 


Chase. After that it was succe essfully cat| 
ried on by Douglas J. Connah who died las} 
August. 

With the new organization I look fe 


ward to developing a school that will » 
out to be different rather than big. @ 
course I want it to be big enough to ca 
stitute a real challenge and an all-out js 
of curriculum planning and_instructio 
But I want to institute a few new cours 
that aren’t taught anywhere else—partia 
larly training in art supervision for at 
minded people who have taste but whos) 
real abilities are executive rather tha 
creative. And another is a “Teacher 
Clinic”, offering art teachers _ intensi¥ 
training in whatever they may have miss 


in formal curricula, or may need in th 
present exceptional times. 
For these immediate days of our we 


emergency I am fortunate in having, 4 
ready well established, one of the few soun 
courses in camouflage, to which I wish t 
add another war-emergency course on tec 
nological drafting, in which field there 
already a greater demand for girls tha 
peace-time art training has provided cat 
didates, The jobs are clamoring for them 
but there are far too few girls trained? 
this sort of work. (Actually they make @ 
cellent draftsmen. And they make excef) 
tional typographers too.) 

In conclusion, I would like to say this 
respect to all art training, and particular 





in the field of design and all function 
types of art. The post-war world, both her 
and abroad, is going to offer limitless op 


portunities to trained people—and the tit 
to get that training is now. The best ® 
portunities will naturally come to those wh 
are trained to meet them. I’d like to thi® 
that my war assignment is to provide mom) 
and better directed training to meet imme} 
diate demands and future needs. 

Need I add that I look forward to # 
pearing in my old role of contributor! 
AMERICAN ARTIST when or if you give! | 
word. 
most sincerely 

MATLACK PRICE 
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All Books Post- 
paid in the U.S.A. 


Published Monthly by the Book Department of American Artist 
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FILL YOUR ORDER. AT LIST PRICE. FOR ANY CURRENT ART BOOK 
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A SIMPLE CREATIVE APPROACH 





FEATURED 
FOR MAY 


TECHNIQUES OF 
SCULPTURE 


By Ruth Green Harris and 


Girolamo Piccoli 

Everyone interested in sculpture—how to 
do it, and how tc appraise it—will wel- 
come this new book. For the amateur and 
beginner, it describes clearly, without con- 
fusing details, the basic principles. They 
are expressed so soundly that the most 
serious artist is certain to value the book 
highly. The skillful blending of techniques 
and aesthetics make the volume truly 
unique. A seasoned art critic, and a bril- 
liant sculptor and experienced teacher of 
sculpture, combine their talents to provide 
this simple, developmental and clear expo- 
sition of sculpturing essentials. They carry 
the reader from the selection of tools, 
materials and models, through design prin- 


ciples, methods of construction, use of 
armatures, casting, working in clay and 
directly in stone or wood. $2.25. 











A BOOK OF LITTLE CRAFTS 


By Margaret Powers 

This book was written to give the child an exciting 
Start in his life-long experimenting with tools and 
ideas. It is made up of large, attractive drawings 
and photographs, discussions of the simple, inex- 
pensive materials and tools (most of which you'll 
already have around the house), and many informal, 
practical suggestions for procedure in experimenting 
with 40 different little-craft ideas. Each of the 
“Experiments” has been given a name of its own 
that expresses the form it is to take, such as Con- 
fetti Mosaic, Paper Appliqué, Ink-Splotch Work, 
Paper Punch Work, Crayon Batik, Finger Painting, 
and many others. The Experiments are illustrated 
in full color wherever the finished effect would other- 
wise not be clear. $2.50. 


THE LEATHERCRAFTSMAN 
By W. E. Snyder 


A practical manual containing specific projects with- 
in the scope of the amateur'’s ability, demonstrated 
by adequate text and illustration. Included are 
chapters on the history of leather, the making of 
leather, craft leathers, construction and decorating 
tools, lacing, types of decoration, making and dec- 
Crating a typical leathercraft article, braiding and 
knots, belts. moccasins, cleaning and polishing 
leather, etc. Cloth, $2.00. 





* * ~ 
FREE CATALOG 
OF ART AND CRAFT 
BOOKS 
Have you sent for your copy 
of this up-to-date book list, 


describing 300 titles? If not, 
write for it today. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


THE SIMPLIFIED 
HUMAN FIGURE 
By Adolfo Best-Maugard 


Most of the volume consists of an exposition of the 
author’s easy and original method, based on simple 
principles, of drawing correctly the human body and 
its parts in any imaginable position. All this is 
carefully detailed and fully illustrated. Anyone with 
a little knack for drawing can get surprisingly good 
results with its help. Not only to beginners, how- 
ever, but also to workers in the field of commercial 
design and illustration will it prove invaluable. 
The second part is definitely inspirational. The 
author seeks “to enable beginners to create without 
great effort—challenging them, in a sense, to dare 
achieve their own schemes and realize their own 
ideas instead of copying the work of others.’’ $2.50. 


ETCHING PRINCIPLES 
AND METHODS 
By Clifford Pyle 


A practical guide to the various needs of the be- 
ginner as well as of the instructor. The first part 
has been devoted entirely to the bittenline etching, 
and to grounds, varnishes, inks, and other materials 
used in the acid bath process. From the unpolished 
metal to the final print, each step has been given 
in its proper sequence. In the second part other 
methods and processes have been taken up separate- 
ly, and the procedure for each operation has been 
carefully outlined. $3.00. 


I WISH I COULD DRAW 
By Percy V. Bradshaw 


Through a series of simple steps this book shows an 
easy and fascinating method of learning “how to do 
it’’ which has been employed by Mr. Bradshaw in 
teaching students of all types and classes over a 
period of 35 years. Given the initial urge, and 
the enthusiasm to carry out the instruction, learning 
to draw becomes a fascinating hobby, and the author 
promises progress to those who conscientiously and 
systematically follow ‘nis advice. Well illustrated in 
black and white. $3.50. 


TRADE MARK AND 
MONOGRAM SUGGESTIONS 


By Samuel Welo 


This reference book contains a wealth of material 
not only illustrating the fundamentals of an effective 
trade mark, but offering hundreds of detailed prac- 
tical suggestions. A useful volume. $3.00. 


OIL PAINTING OF TODAY 
By Adrian Bury 


Illustrates in halftone and color, 170 different sub- 
jects of widely different kinds, as they were seen 
by the painter. It brings its reader into contact 
with people and places he may never visit, and 
the painter interprets for him the spirit of the scene. 
The text is as interesting as the pictures. Through 
it the reader is introduced to the painters, and 
learns something of their outlook and their likes 
and dislikes, their aims and the people who have in- 
fluenced them. Paper, $3.50; Cloth, $4.50. 
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ART IN HUMAN AFFAIRS 
By Norman Charles Meier 


In this outstanding volume the author's 


purpose is twofold: first, to set forth a 
viewpoint holding that art has too long 
been regarded in a narrow and limited 


perspective, as though it embraced chiefly 
those products of man now reposing in 
museums or visible in his edifices; and, 
second, to present a consistent and sim- 
plified view of the nature of art, its 
creation, and its significance in the affairs 
of man, based partly upon a decade of 
research and partly upon the author’s own 


study from his special vantage point of 
social and art psychologist and ‘“occa- 
sional” painter. $2.75. 














THE TECHNIQUE OF 
OIL PAINTING 


By Leonard Richmond 


Problems of technique of the actual handling of the 
materials in the medium of oil are discussed. The 
properties of the various colors and of the other 
tools of the craft are studied. Both old and modern 
styles are considered. Each method is demonstrated 
in successive steps, by clear and detailed exposition 
in the text, and by illustrations in color. Highly 
recommended. 144 pages, 47 color plates. $5.00. 


20th ANNUAL OF 
ADVERTISING ART 


Contains 240 pages of the very cream of recen’ 
advertising art by dozens of outstanding artists. 
The examples include paintings in oil and water 
color (many of them reproduced in color); posters; 
drawings in pen, pencil, crayon, etc.; photographs; 
cut paper work, and the like—280 subjects selected 
by the Committee as most significant of the nearly 
6000 entries submitted for the Club’s Annual Exhibi- 
tion. The book is as handsome as it is useful, with 
the best of paper, typography, engravings, printing 
and binding. It is a must volume for anyone in- 
terested in advertising art. The edition is limited. 
Order your copy now. $5.00. 





If any book proves disappointing, return it directly to us in its original condition within five days and your money will be re- 
turned or an exchange arranged. Prices subject to change without notice. Write for our free catalog of art and craft books. 
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Send for 
FREE SAMPLE 


Just write us, naming 
this magazine, your 
regular pencil dealer, 
and the grade you de- 
sire, from 6B to 9H. 


Like the gears of a well oiled car, the lead of a fine 
drawing pencil is impregnated with waxes until every 
particle of graphite and clay glides on a film of lubricant. 
BUT THE SEAL IS AS VITAL AS THE LUBRICANT, for 
the swift smoothness of your car would vanish with leakage of 
oil from gear or bearing . . . and the smoothness of the ordinary 
drawing pencil slowly seeps away as the wood gradually absorbs 
the lubricating waxes from the lead. e In Eagle ‘“Chemi-Sealed” 
TURQUOISE, this absorption of waxes is prevented by an impervious coat- 
ing deposited on the lead by our patented super bonding process. The waxes 
are sealed in the lead, and TURQUOISE stays permanently smooth, 


IT’S WORTH YOUR WHILE 
TO TRY TURQUOISE 
*Electronic graphite, refined down 
to particle sizes of 1 micron 


(1/25,000th of an inch) makes “‘CHEMI-SEALED" 


m (SUPER BONDED) 
denser, blacker lines from a slower- 


wearing point. And the super bond- 
ing process unites lead to wood TI TT 
so inseparably they combine their RAWING PENCILS 


strength against point breakage. ined ~via 





Leads and lead holders, too 
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